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HARRIS (“ An Old Stager”). With numerous Full-Page Illustrations by John Sturgess. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
BY MR. HAY. 


BRIGHTER BRITAIN. A Full Description of Life in Northern New 
Zealand, with Chapters upon the Maories, Natural History, Productions, Gold Digging, &c. With an Appendix on New 
Zealand Literature. By WILLIAM DELISLE HAY. In 2 vols, large crown 8vo. 


BY MR. WOOD. 
IN the BLACK FOREST. By Charles W. Wood, Author of “Through 


Holland,” “‘ Round about Norway.” In 1 vol. small crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
BY THE DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES. 
MEMOIRS of the DUCHESS of ABRANTES (Madame Junot). A New 


Edition, with numerous Portraits on Steel of the Buonaparte Family, In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
BY DR. DUNCKER. 
The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the German of Professor Max 


DUNCKER, by Dr, EVELYN ABBOTT. The Sixth and Concluding Volume. In demy vo. 21s, 
BISHOP THIRLWALL. 
LETTERS to a FRIEND. By the late Connop Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of 


Gt. David's, and Edited by the late DEAN STANLEY. A New and much Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol. crown vo. 
SERJEANT BALLANTINE. 
SOME EXPERIENCES of a BARRISTER’S CAREER. By Mr. Serjeant 


BALLANTINE. A New and Revised Edition (being the Fifth), in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 
THE REV. F. ARNOLD. 
TURNING POINTS in LIFE. By the Rev. Frederick Arnold, Author of 


** Christ Church Days.” A New Edition, in | vol. crown 8vo. 62, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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Rotes. 


CHAMBERED CHURCH PORCHES. 

How the chambered porch so often met with in 
English churches founded before the Reforma- 
tion came to be called the parvise is not to be ex- 
plained. The word parvis is French, and seems 
to be a corruption of paradisus, which was applied 
in the Middle Ages to the open area or court 
before the principal entrance to a church. The 
name survives in the open space, still called the 
parvis, in front of Notre Dame at Paris, in the 
parvis of the cathedrals of Rheims and Amiens, 
and in the front of the north transept at Rouen. 
Anciently this was enclosed within a low wall and 
employed for various ecclesiastical and other uses. 
This was the place for marshalling processions and 
for the erection of the stage on which the mysteries 
and miracle plays were performed by the cler 
and their assistants, The parvis would also supply 
42 appropriate place where penitents could make 
their submission before they were allowed to re- 


enter the church and resume their share in the | This 


of worship. When not thus in use it would 

naturally be selected as a convenient spot for 

‘eeping appointments, and even for the transac- 

tion of business, Here the lawyer could meet his 

clients or tout for employment. Hence Chaucer 
the serjeant of law as 


“ War and wys, 
That often hadde ben atte parwys.” 
Dugdale refers to the parvis at St. Paul’s—clearly 
this was a portion of the churchyard. Of the 
nature and uses of the parvis there is a full account 
in Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire de l’ Architecture. 

That the chambered church porch has any right 
to be so called may, I think, be dismissed at once 
and for ever. Chambered porches are found in 
many English churches, chiefly during the Early 
English and Decorated periods. There is a fine 
Norman example at Southwell and another at 
Kelso; and there are beautiful Early English 
porches at Norwich, Colyton, Bishop’s Cleeve in 
Gloucestershire, Christ Church in Hampshire, and 
St. Cross, near Winchester. Perpendicular ex- 
amples exist at Gloucester; Hereford; Berkeley ; 
St. Peter’s, Oxford ; St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol ; 
Tottenham ; and at Bridport. 

The question is, What was the use of these 
singularly interesting chambers? I have lately 
paid a visit to many of them, and have had to 
listen to some very strange and contradictory 
statements. Sometimes they are called “ priest’s 
chambers,” but they exist in places where there 
would be ample accommodation for the residence of 
the clergy, ¢.g., in cathedral and monastic churches, 
and in places like Bridport, where from time im- 
memorial there has Soe a resident rector. 
Sometimes they are described as “ schoolrooms,” 
but their use for this purpose belongs only to 
times subsequent to the Reformation. They have 
been called also “ lepers’ galleries,” where persons, 
suffering from loathsome diseases could join in the 
divine offices without offending the congregation. 
But this is not likely to have been their purpose, 
because they do not usually have hagioscopes from 
which the performance of mass ould be seen, and 
the approach to them is always by a stair com- 
municating with the interior of the church, so that 
a leper or other sufferer would first have to enter 
the sacred building. Moreover, at St. Cross there 
is a leper’s gallery besides a chambered porch. 
They have been called muniment rooms, vestries, 
and libraries, chiefly because these are some of the 
local uses to which they have been applied in 
modern times. 

Clearly the chambered porch was the apartment 
allotted to the sacrist and guardian of the church, 
@ very necessary official wherever there were valu- 
able relics and other articles to be protected. His 
duties would also include the care of the lights 
and the ringing of the bells at the appointed hours. 
is purpose is confirmed by the records at South- 
well, which require the sacrist “to lie within the 
church,” and be ready to ring the bells, &c. 

That schools were often held in porches and in 
the church itself is clear from Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night, ITI. ii., but not necessarily in the 
chamber over the Many of these bers 
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are very curious. At Southwell the access is by 
a door from the triforium over the north aisle ; 
there is a triplet of Norman windows of elegant 
design ; a destroyed fireplace is plainly indicated, 
and there is a recess intended for a cupboard. 

At St. Cross the apartment has a small double- 
light early English window. 

At oo = Cleeve the lower part of the porch 
is Norman, but the chamber later, with a pointed 
window. 

At Berkeley the porch is Decorated, the chamber 
Perpendicular ; and in the small but fine Perpen- 
dicular example at St. Mary’s, Bridport, there is a 
beautiful little oriel of two lights, filled in with 
modern stained glass. The chamber here is ap- 

roached from the south aisle of the church, as in 
t. George’s, Doncaster, destroyed by fire in 1853. 

There are other interesting examples of the 
chambered porch at Wells, at Hereford, at Nor- 
wich, at Fotheringay, at Paisley Abbey Church, 
and a late Perpendicular example at St. Peter’s- 
in-the-East, at Oxford. 

At Christchurch, Hants, the chamber is lighted 
ty two pairs of couplets on each side, of Early 

nglish design, and the access is by a circular 
stone staircase leading from the north aisle. 

At Gloucester the chamber is over the south 
—_ and has Perpendicular windows ; at Here- 

‘ord it covers the north porch and is lighted b 
three large Perpendicular windows with ri 
tracery. The north porch of the church of St. 
Mary, Redcliffe, is hexagonal, and has perhaps no 
equal for beauty in England. There are here two 
chambers, an upperand a lower. The small upper 
room has been made famous as the place where 
Chatterton professed to have discovered the 
“ Rowley MSS.” 

At St. Sepulchre’s, London, and in the restored 
St. George’s, Doncaster, there are modern ex- 
amples, both designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

uch has been written in “N. & Q.” about the 

—— English er but as the question is 

far being settled I venture to send this note. 
. MasKELL. 

See “N. & Q.,” 5th 8, xi. 472; xii. 37, 49, 91, 
149, 197, 277, 334; 


LISTS OF LONDON PUBLISHERS. 
(Concluded from p. 284.) 

*Gilliflower, Matthew, Spread Eagle, in Westminster 

all. 1685, Lemery'’s Modern Curiostties. 

Gosden, J. 1819-38. A sporting bookseller in the 
Strand, at whose expense Lathy’s Angler was produced 
in 1819, and an edition of Walton (1822) published by 

en, Thomas. , Venables’s Experienc'd Angler. 
In 18265 the firm was Prowett & Gosden. 

*Gosling, Robert, Mitre and Crown, against St. Dun- 
stan’s Church in Fleet Street. 1713, Jnnocent Epicure. 

Harris, Benj 1834, Armiger’s Vocal Cabinet. 

Harris, 1683-5, Accomplish’d Lady's Delight. 


Harison, or Harrison, John, Golden Unicorne, in Pater- 
noster Row. 1631-1649, Markham. 

Haviland, John. 1625, Britannia's Pastorals. 

Hazard, J., and Wright, J., fronting Stationers’ Hall. 
Circa 1740, The True Art of Angling. 

Helme, John, St. Dunstan’s Churchyard. 1614, 4 
Jewell for Gentrie. 

*Herringman, Henry, the Anchor, in the Lower Walk 
in the New Exchange. 1665, Occasional Reflections, by 


R. Boyle. 

—_, C. 1735,Sportsman’s Dictionary. See Bettes- 
worth, A. 

Hodgson, Orlando, 1821 (!), Price’s Angler's Com- 
panton. 

Hogg, Alexander. 1802, Pollard’s Angler. 

Hope, Thomas, Bible and Anchor, Threadneedle 
Street. 1760. 

How, J. 1703-7, Sir J. More's England's Interest. 

Hurst, T. 1804, Somervile’s Chase. 

Hussey, Christopher, Flower-de-Luce, in Little Britain, 
1676-82, Gilbert's Angler's Delight. 

lley, M., 1, Somerset Street, Portman Square. 1819, 
Lathy’s Angler. 

Jackson, Roger, neere Fleet Street Conduit. 1613, 
J. D.'s Secrets of Angling ; 1625, Markham’s Husbandry. 

Jackson, John, in the Strand, at the Signe of the 
Parote. 1630, J. D.’s Secrets. The son and successor of 
Roger Jackson. 

Kearsley. 1786, The Gentleman Angler. 

Kent, Henry, Finch Lane. 1750-59, Walton. See 
Causton (R. and H.), one of whom married his daughter 
and eventually possessed the business, which was chiefly a 
printer’s. 

Kidd, William. 1820, Kidd’s Instructor in Art of 


Angling. 

King John, Bible and Crown, in Little Britain, 1711, 
Lemery’s New Curiosities. 

Lee, 8., The Feathers, in Lombard Street. 1684, Projit 
and Pleasure United. 

Lewis, L. A., 125, Fleet Street. 1839, Walton. 

Lowndes, T. 1766, Art of Angling, by Dr. Brookes. 

*Major, John, Fleet Street, adjoining Serjeants’ Inn. 
1823, Walton; Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 1835, 
Walton. He subsequently edited an edition of Walton, 
which was published by Bogue in 1844. 

Marriott, Richard, St. Dunstan’s Churchyard. 1653- 
1661, Waltons ; under the King’s Head Tavern in Fleet 
Street, 1668, Venables. 

Maynard, James, 1841, Salter’s Troller's Guide. 

Mears, W. 1724, Saunders’s Complete Fisherman. 

Millan, Haymarket. 1726, Sannazarius. : 

Moran,C.,Great Piazza,Covent Garden. 1770(?), Smith’s 


Fisherman. 

More, Richard. 1614-31, Heresbachius. 

Mortclock, Henry, the Phenix, in St. Paul’s Church- 

. 1694, Franck’s Northern Memoirs. 

Mortlock, 1707, Mortimer’s Husbandry. : 

*Moseley, Humphrey, Prince’s Armes, in St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 1659, Barker’s Delight. p 

Norris, Thomas, Looking Glass on London Bridge. 
1700(}), Lambert's Countryman’s Treasure. 

Norton, G. 1613-23. 

Olive, Richard, 1596, Gryndall’s Hawking, &c. 

Orr and Smith. 1836, Rennie’s Angling. 

Osborne, John, Golden Ball, in Paternoster Row. 1740, 
True Art of Angling. 

Overton, John, White Horse, without Newgate. 1671, 
Barlow's Hunting. 

Owen, W. Angler's Magazine; 1763, Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences. : 

Parker, Peter, The Leg and Star, in Cornhill, against 
the Royal Exchange. 1655, Men Miracles. In 1710 


RK 
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see iv. 243) we find this shop in the possession of Richard 
an probably his son. 

Phillips, Joseph. q 

Playford, H., in the Temple Exchange, Fleet Street. 
1697, Innocent Epicure. 

Ponsonbie, W. 1590, Sidney's Arcadia; 1600, Ta- 
verner’s Certaine Experiments. 

Power & Co. 1790, Natural History, by Dr. Brookes. 

Pratt, Daniel. 1719, Accomplish’d 'y’s Delight. 

Prowett, Septimus, and Gosden, Thomas, See Gosden, T. 

Purfoot, Thomas. 1606, Gardiner’s Booke of Angling. 

Richardson. 1776, Paul's Digest. 

Richardson, J. 1825(?), Evans’s Art of Angling. 

Rivington, John, Bible and Crown, St. Paul's Church- 

. 1766, Walton. 

Rivington, John and Francis, Bible and Crown, 62, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 1775, Walton. 

Rivington, John, Francis, and Charles, same address. 
1784, Walton. 

Rivington, Francis and Charles,same address. 1792-7, 
Waltons. (These four additional entries comprise all the 
alterations made in the style of the firm between the 
two given by Mr. Pace, ¢. ¢., John and James of 1754 
and F. C. and J. of 1817.) 

Rhodes,or Rodes, Henry, next door to the Bear Tavern, 
near Bride Lane, in Fleet Street. 1684-1701, School of 
Recreation. 

Roberts, J. 1736, Complete Family Price. 

Robinson, R. 1716, Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Sawbridge, George. 1660-75, Markham’s Country Con- 
tentments. 

Sawbridge, Hannah. 1683, Markham’s Country Con- 
dentments, The widow of the first George and mother of 
the second. 

Sawbridge, George, the Three Flower-de-Lys, in Little 
Britain. 1712, Curzon’s Universal Library. 

Sheares, or Shears, William, at the great south doore 
of St. Paul’s Church. 1631, Fletcher's Sicelides; then at 
the Harrow, in the New Exchange and near York House 
in the Strand ; 1635-54, Markham’s Husbandman, and 
The Countryman’s Recreation. 

Shears, William, jun., Blue Bible, in Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 1656, Men Miracles. 

Sherwood. 1810, Smith’s Laboratory. 

Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row. 1822, 


Lathy’s Angler. 
Gilbert, and Piper. 1882-3, Sportsman's 

abinet, 

Sherwood and Bowyer. 1844, Walton. 

Smeeton, J., 148, St. Martin’s Lane, 1815(?), Charfy’s 
Fisherman. 

Smith, James, 163, Strand. 1822-5, Waltons, 

Southwood, B. 1673, England’s Improvement Revived, 
by J. Smith, 

Spavan. 1738, The Law Suit. 

Sprint, John, the Bell, in Little Britain, 1696-1704, 
The True Art of Angling. 

Sprint, J. and B., same address. 1714-25, The True Art 

H St. D 

aunton, Henry, St. Dunstan’s Churchyard. 1 

Markham’s 

Taylor, William. 1717, Jacob’s Country Gentleman's 
Vade Mecum. 

Triphook, B. 1811, J. D.’s Secrets of Angling. 

Trye, T. 1756, The Country Gentleman’s Companion. 
Hood, and Sharp. [1808], The Fisherboy, by 


Wallis, J. 1804, The Angler, by Charles Clifford. 
Ward and Chandler. 1727, &c., Nelson’s Game Laws. 
ashbourne, Henry. 1836-42, Waltons. 
Watts, John, 1735, H. Needler’s Works ; 1740, Art 
@ Angling, by Dr. Brookes. 


White, B. and J. 1796, Gilpin’s Three Dialogues, &c. 

White, Edward, at the little North Doore of Paules, at 
the signe of the Gunne. 1590, Mascall’s Book of Fishing. 

White, William, Cow Lane. 1599, Dubravius. 

Wicksteed, J. 1833, Salter’s Angler's Guide. 

Wilcox, J. 1721. 

Wilford. 1733, Silvester’s Poems. 

Withy, R., Cornhill. 1766, Walton. 

Wright, J. 1578, Heresbachius. 

Wright, W., 46, Fleet Street. 1819, Lathy’s Angler. 

Tuo, SATCHELL. 
Downshire Hill, N.W. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND, 1788-1882. 
ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA ITI. 
(Continued from p. 243.) 

1846. Blackburn (Rev. John), M.A. A Handbook 
round Jerusalem, or Companion to the Model. London. 
8vo. pp. 126. 

1846. Romer (Mrs. Isabella F.). A “~~ to the 
Temples and Tombs of Egypt, Nubia, Palestine, [and 
Baalbec] in 1815-6. 2 vols. 8vo. Illustrated. London 
(Bentley). 

1847. Fergusson (James), F.R.A.S. An Essay on the 
Ancient Topography of Jerusalem...London (Weale). 
Imp. 8vo. Woodcuts, scale plans, and 3 plates. 

1847. Wilson (W. Rae), L.D. Travels in the Holy 
Land, Egypt, &c. Fourth edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Illustra- 
tions. Introd., “ What I seek, reader, is your benefit...” 

[1847.] Stebbing (Dr. Henry). The Christian in Pa- 
lestine ; or, Scenes...Illustrated from Sketches by W. H. 
Bartlett. 4to. (Virtue & Co.) 80 steel plates. 

1849. Hardy (Rev. R. Spence). Notices of the Holy 
Land. 8vo. London (Book Soc.). 

1849. Tobler (Titus). Bethlehem. St. Gallen. 8vo. 

p. 272. N.B. Gives ground-plan of St. Mary’s Church, 
Bethlehem. 

1849. Woodcock (Rev. W. J.), of Nassau, New Pro- 
vidence. Scripture Lands. Dedicated to Dr. 8, Gobat, 
12mo. London. 

1850. Kitto (John). Scripture Lands: described in a 
Series of Historical, Geographical, and Topographical 
Sketches. Post 8vo. London. 

1851. Anderson (John), Minister of the Free Kirk. 
Pencillings in Palestine in 1850. London. 12mo. 

1851. Tobler (Titus). Golgotha. St. Gallen. 8vo. 
pp. 552. N.B. Has good view of Holy Sepulchre from 
the south. 

1851. Walpole (Hon. F.). The Ansayri or Assassins. 
With Travels in the Further East, including a Visit to 
Nineveh. 3 vols. 8vo. 

1852. Badger (G. P.). The Nestorians and their 
Rituals...With an Account of a Mission to Mesopotamia 
and Coordistan in 1842-4. London. 8vo. 

1852. Curtis (Geo. William), New York. The Wan- 
derer in Syria. 12mo. London ae, 

1852. Du Camp (Maxime). Egypte, Nubie, Palestine, 
et Syrie. 125 photographs. Folio. Paris. 

1852. Patterson (James Laird), M.A. Journal of a 
Tour in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Greece. With... 
an Appendix on the Religious Denominations and the 
Holy Places. Illustrated. 8vo. London (C. Dolman). 

1852. Patterson (J. L.). Journal of a Tour in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, and Greece. With Notes. 8vo. 
Sketches by the author. 

1853. Barker (W. B.) and Ainsworth (W. F.). Lares 
and Penates; or, Cilicia and its Governors, Numerous 
8vo. 

1853. Bonomi (J.). Nineveh and its Palaces. 8vo. 

London. 
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1858. Caignart de Saulecy (Louis F. Jos.). Voyage 
autour de la Mer Morte et dans les Terres Bibliques... 
2 tomes, 8vo. Paris. 

1853. —— Atlas. 4to, Paris. Contains plans, maps, 
elevations, plates of molluscs, and catalogue of plants. 

1853. Lepsius (Dr. Richard). Letters from 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai. Translated by 
Leonora and Joanna B. Horner. Revised edition. 8vo. 
Maps of the Nile and of the Peninsula. (Bohn’s Anti- 
quarian Library.) Note—This author considers Serbal 
to be Mount Sinai. 

1853. Caignart de Saulcy (Louis F. Jos.). Narrative 
of a Journey round the Dead Sea and the Bible Lands 
in 1850-51. Edited [in English] by Count Edward de 
Warren. London (Bentley). 2 vols. 8vo. Front. 

1853. Churchill (Col. Charles Henry). Mount Lebanon, 
a Ten Years’ Residence from 1842 to 1852...The Manners, 
&c., of the Inhabitants...A full Account...of the Druse 
Religion...With Records of the Mountain Tribes. 3 vols, 
8vo. London (Saunders & Otley). Note.—Map from 
Tripoli to Tyre shows the districts occupied by Maronites 
and Druses respectively. 

1853. Lloyd). Travels in t, Arabia, 
and the Holy Land. (Universal Library, vol.i.) Royal 
8vo, London. 

1853. Kitto (John). The History of Palestine, from 
= Patriarchal Age to the Present Time, Crown 8vo. 

ndon. 

1854. Osburn (William), The Monumental History 
of Egypt. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1855. Aveling (T. W. B.), Independent minister. 
Voices... Travels in the Land of the Jordan... 8vo. 

1855. Beamont (Rev. W. J.), late Principal of the 
English College in Jerusalem. Catherine, the Egyptian 
Slave in 1852: [a story “the main facts in which are 
true.”] 8vo. pp. 217. Cambridge (Macmillan). 

1855. Croly (Rev. Dr. George) and Brockedon (Wm.). 
The Holy Land, Syria, Idumaa, Arabia, Egypt, and 
Nubia, from Drawings by David Roberts. 6 vols. imp. 
8vo. 1855-6. (Day & Son.) A choice work. 

1855. Kenrick (John), M.A. Phoenicia [its coast, 
climate, products, origin ; its colonies, literature, com- 
merce, navigation, arts and manufactures, government, 
religion, and general history], with large plan of Tyre. 
8vo. London (Fellowes). 

1855. Lowth (G. T.). The Wanderer in Arabia; or, 
Western Footsteps in Eastern Tracks. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1855. Malan (Rev. 8. C.). Magdala, a Day by the Sea 
of Galilee. apne. 54. (Masters.) 

1855. Shelaby (Jacob esh). Notices of the Modern 
Samaritans, illustrated by Incidents in the Life of J. 
e. 8., gathered from him and translated by E. T, Rogers 
[consul]. Small 4to. BP 55. With recommendatory 

refaces yyy G. Fisk, C. Marriott, G. Williams. 
w & Son.) 

1855. Prime (Samuel Irenzwus). Travels in Europe and 
the East |i.¢., Syria and Palestine). 2 vols. (New York.) 

1855. Taylor (James Bayard), New York. Pictures of 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. Front. 8vo. 


London. 
— St. John (Bayle). Legends of the Christian East. 
0. 


1856, Robinson. Biblical Researches. Vol. ii. has list 
of books from a.p. 333 to A. P. Stanley's Sinai and 
086 th. Osborn (Rev. H. 8.). The Pilgrim in the Hol 

iv. i. le 
; or, Palestine Past and Present. Feap. Sve, 


jon, 
(1856 ] Bruce (James), Scenes and Sights in the 
1856 Beamont (William). Diary of a Journey to th 

on a e 
East. Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 


1856. Benisch (Abraham). Travels of Rabbi Petachia. 


in Cent. XII. 8vo. 

1856. Dupuis (Hanmer L.). The Holy Places: a 
Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in Jerusalem and 
Palestine. With Notes on the dispersed Canaanite 
Tribes by Joseph Dupuis (late Consul in Tripoli and 
Tunis). 2 vols. 8vo. icated to Dr, Gobat. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

1856. Lebas (Phil.). Voyage dans le Levant et I’ Asie 
Mineure. Fol. Tom. i. ii. iii, i. Inscriptions ; iii, 
part ii. Explication des Inscriptions. Planches, a thick 
volume. 

1856. Guérin (V.). Description de I'Ile de Patmos et 
de I'Ile de Samos. Paris. Svo. Gives (p. 101) a cata- 
= more than 200 MSS., and has maps of both 

an 

1856. Munk (Salomon). Palestine: Description Géo- 

phique, Historique, et Archéologique. 8vo. pp. 704, 

ouble columns. ore than 60 plates, maps, &c. Paris 
(in L’Univers Pittoresque, F. Didot Fréres). 

1857. Loftus (Wm. Kennett). Travelsand Researches 
in Chaldzea and Susiana. 8vo. 

1857. Bonar (Dr. Horatius). The Desert of Sinai: 
Notes of a Spring Journey from Cairo to Beersheba, 
8vo. London (Nisbet). Has careful index. 

1857. Clements (Henry G. =) Reminiscences of... 
The Holy Places of Palestine...being the Substance of 
Three Lectures, 5 illustrations from etchings. 8vo. 
pp- 130. London. 

1857. Jonas (Rev. Edw. James). Assyria and Palestine: 
Recollections. (Masters.) 

1857. Malan (Rev. 8. C.). Bethany, a Pilgrimage, 
12mo. pp. 72. (Masters.) 

1857. Stewart (Robt. Walter), D.D. [Leghorn]. The 
Tent and the Khan, a Journey to Sinai and Palestine, 
Map of Sinaitic peninsula. Royal 8vo. Edinburgh. 

1857. Velde (C. W. M. Van de), Le Pays d’ Israel... 
Cent Vues prises d’aprés Nature... Paris, Atlas fol. 


H. 
Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 
(To be continued.) 


Tae Names or Cuanticieer’s Wrves.—In 
Gawain Douglas’s Prologue to the twelfth book of 
Virgil, 1. 159, we have an allusion to Chanticleer’s 
wives. In my Specimens of English Literature, 
P. 132, I printed their names as “Coppa and 

artelot,” because I found them se written in the 
appears as To and he obviously follows t 
edition pelated 28 Edinburgh in 1839. My belief 
has always been that this old edition misled him, 
and that he would not otherwise have imagined 
the Trinity MS. to have the letter T. I have also 
always thought his note upon the line to be mis- 
taken. It runs thus:— 

‘The Rev. Mr. Skeat thinks that this word should be 
Coppa, although written Toppa in all the MSS......It 
does not seem difficult to recognize in Toppa the old 
Scottish description of a hen with a good head or tuft— 
‘a weel-tappit hen’ being an expression still in use.” 
To this my reply would be that the Trinity MS. 
contains, in my opinion, the reading Coppa, 
that I cannot understand how it can be read other- 
wise ; also, that I do not see how “a weel-tappit 
hen” opposes my solution. However, as I always 
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avoid discussion till I think I see sufficient 
evidence in my favour, I have never till now 
ested against the above criticism. But there 
is a most conclusive piece of evidence which, to 
my mind, settles the matter. We have both of us 
missed the point which we ought not to have 
missed. The name Coppa was not invented b 
Douglas, but is simply copied from the old Flemis 
story known as Reynard the Fox. In Mr. Arber’s 
rint of Caxton’s translation of this wonderful 
epic, the name of Chaunticleer’s daughter ap 
as Coppe and Coppen (see pp. 9 and 11). Simi- 
larly the name of Pertelot was borrowed from 
Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest’s Tale. My present con- 
tention is that this fact ought to settle the ques- 
tion. Moreover, the name is Dutch. In Hexham’s 
Dutch Dictionary I find: “een kop, koppe, kobbe, 
ofte hinne, a hen, or a pullet ”; also, “kop, a head, 
pate, or noddle.” This precisely agrees with the 


explanation which I gave in 1871. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 
Cambridge. 


Attzrne, Ricnarp (Wood-Bliss, Athen. Oxon., 
iv. 13)—His Instructions about Heart-work and 
« Companion for Prayer, with Biographical Sketch 
by the Rev. J. S. Stamp, 1845, er. 8vo. Extracts 
from his works in Wesley’s Christian Library. Qu. 
whether the R.A. who wrote a funeral sermon on 
Thomas White (Calamy, Continuation, 30, cf. 421, 
731, 753 ; Account, 271, 276, 580, 758). 

Grirrita Bisnor or Ossory (Wood- 
Bliss, Athen. Oxon., iii. 952, iv. 848).—See index 
to Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. Hibern. Harris’s Ware, 
li, 348. Dr. Todd has the following MS. notes on 
vol. i. of Ware, p. 420, 1. 16 from foot ; “born at 

rnarvon,” at Llanruss, co. Caernarvon. 

P. 421,1.23 from foot, “was promoted to be chap- 
lain to the king,” and rector of Be Bennet Sherehog. 
Willis’s Bangor, fo. 128. L. 13 from foot, “ Royal 
Letter dated” at Westminster. L. 11 from foot, 

restored to the Temporalities the 13th.” Man- 
date of consecration the 15th (Rolls 17, Car. IT. 
pt.f). April 1st, 1647, he was presented to the 
rectory of Rathfarnham (Rolls 19, 24 Car. d.). 
He held the Deanery of Bangor to his death 
(Willis, ut supra). 

Foot-note, “B. Rot. Pat. Car. I. 2nd pt. f. ©.” 

P. 423, 1.1, “taken prisoner by one Captain 

who plundered him and other ngers, 
who all desired to be landed on a desolate island, 
called Ireland’s Eye.” C. 

_P. 424, 1. 3, “landed at Dublin” in the begin- 
ning of April, 1660. C. L. 18, “Bishop Walsh.” 
He recovered the lands of Ballyboly, co. Kilkenny, 
by’a decree dated May 13, 1582, They had been 

os by to Thomas Vale 
Pail Office. C. 


P, 426, 1. 25, “he died” at the age of eighty- 


four, and was buried on the left hand as they go 
to the Chapter House, in the tomb of Nicholas 
Motynge, sometime chancellor of this church, with- 
out any epitaph. Willis, p. 129. C. =e 

His works are given in Wood and Ware. See 
also Straker’s Catalogue for 1853. Dr. Bliss’s 
Sale Catalogue. Relation of the Law Proceedings 
betwixt Griffith, Bi of Ossory, and Sir George 
Ayskue, 1663, 4to. (a copy sold by Puttick & 
Simpson, June 10, 1857, lot 1052). 

Jouy E, B, Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


Portin.—Poplin, “a fabric made of silk and 
worsted,” Skeat, s.v. Prof. Skeat quotes Littré for 
the earliest occurrence of this word in the form 
papeline, 1667, and after disposing of the sugges- 
tion that it is connected with F. papal, goes on to 

in, ‘a little fini arling’ (Cot.); popin, 
Tpruce, neat, trimme, fine, id.; se popiner, ‘to 
trimme or tricke up himselfe.’ In this view 

lin means ‘ spruce stuff for dresses,’ or ‘stuff 
fit for finical people,’ an easy solution.” Somehow 
or other one cannot feel that this is altogether 
satisfactory, especially when one remembers how 
many names of woven stuffs are derived from those 
of the places where the fabrics were first made. 
Further, such names remain as terms of the 
market for an indefinite period, until they often 
pass away without ever gaining a place in books 
at all. me, however, by accident are used by 
writers of note, and then they reach our dictionaries, 
in many cases so worn down by constant friction 
in the mouths of the people that they have lost 
almost all trace of their origin. I think it ex- 
tremely probable that the word poplin has its 
origin in a place-name, viz. Poperingen, or, as our 
English writers have it, Popering, Poperin, and 
Poppeling. Chaucer says of his Sir Thopas:— 

“ Yborn he was in fer contree, 
ey al bi — the see, 
opering, in the place. 
PRime of Sir Thopas. 

On this passage Prof. Skeat (Clar. Press Series) 
quotes Tyrwhitt’s note: “Poppering, or Poppeling, 
was the name of a parish in the Marches of Calais. 
Our famous antiquary Leland was once rector of 
it. See Tanner, Bib. Brit. in v. Leland.” 

Popperin pears are also often mentioned in our 
old writers, as,— 

ed. ested him to pull me 
A Katherine pear, and had I not look’d to him 
He would have mistook and given me a Popperin.” 
Woman Never Vexed.—Quoted in Nares, s.v. 

Thus much concerning the place itself. It now re- 
mains for me to support my suggestion of its hav- 
ing given its name to the fabric in question. That 
Poperingen was once celebrated for its manufac- 
ture of woven stuffs is shown by the following 
extract from “Le Grand Dictionnaire 
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et Critique, par M. Bruzen La Martiniére. 

la Haye, & Amsterdam, 4 Rotterdam, 1736 ”:— 

* Quoi Poperingue ne soit réellement aujourd’bui 

qu'une Place toute ouverte, il y a apparence qu elle etoit 
autrefois fermée de quelques clétures, puisgue la réputa- 
tion qu'elle s'étoit acquise par ses Manufactures, de Dra 
de Serges et autres étoffes lui ayant attiré l’envie des 
Tisserans d’Ypres, elle résista 4 douze mille Bourgeois 
de cette Ville, qui la voulurent surprendre.”—<S.», “ Po- 
peringue.” 
Now the fabric in itself, consisting as it does 
of silk and worsted, was likely to be first made in 
a country like Flanders, where wool was abundant 
while silk would be rare. The name, after remain- 
ing for a considerable period a term of commerce 
until some writer accidentally used it, only reached 
a place in literature in a corrupted form. 

Although I have not met with the spelling 
Paperingen or Paperingues there is no doubt that 
such a confusion of vowels may be easily paral- 
leled, and this would account for the French 

peline. Among the many, I might almost say 
eckode of names of fabrics derived from names 
of places which have scarcely yet reached our 
dictionaries I might quote Witney, Tweed, Gam- 
broon, Hessian, all of which I find in a chance 
reference to a tradesman’s circular. 

Artuor E. Quexerr. 


Satissury Cataeprat.—lIn a very curious old 
book, whereof the title-page unfortunately is gone, 
buat which is called A Concordancie of Yeares, its 
date being fixed by its containing “ A Computation 
of the seven Ages of the world for this present 
yeare 1612,” occurs the following note, written on 
a blank space:— 

“Our Ladey Church in Salisbury was built by 3 
bishopes the ferst was bushop poore hee built 11 
yeares the sekond bushop Bingham hee built 20 yeares 
the 3 was bushop yorke & built aleven yeares itt 
was a biulding 42 ro & have ben biult 4 hundred 
yeares in the yeare 1662 itt have as many Chapells in itt 
as mounths as many doors as weekes & as many windoes 
as dayes in a yeare and as many marbell pillors as howers 
in a yeare the lenth of this Church is on hundred 48 

ards long & soe is the steepell and the 22 of september 
662 thare was 2 men at the tope of him and did rost a 
=— of mutton the prince of denmarke wa’ theare 
en. 
Also, a page or two before, and throwing some 
light on the writer’s source of information concern- 
ing Salisbury, is the following :— 

““My Aunt Honor Hollis did make her last Will & 
Testament the 27 of September 1662 & Mr, Thomas 
Buttler of Sallisbury the Elder and Mr. Richard wood- 
ford of East ffarnum Overseers of the will Robert Battler 
wittnes and Henery Mason and Tho. Cooper wittneses.” 
The book was found in the manor house at Brig- 
stock, co. Northampton, where the Montagues lived 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
it bears on the inside of the parchment cover the 
name Charles Montres(?), the last two letters being 
scarcely legible. J. Atrrep 

Kettering. 


Srrance Omissions.—It would be amusing, and 
sometimes instructive, to note from time to time 
the extraordinary omissions made by writers of 
ana, bibliography, critical essays, &. Such a 
collection I take leave to initiate; and I begin with 
that notable case of Peter Heylin, who, writing, 
circa 1640, on the English drama, makes not the 
slightest allusion to, or mention of, Shakes 
Bacon’s similar omission, remarkable enough, ig 
much less so, because he wrote so near to Shake- 
speare’s time, and certainly before his fame as 
dramatist was an historical fact. The late Prof, 
Henry Reed, of Philadelphia, delivered in 184] 
some courses of Lectures on the British Poets, 
published in America in 1857, and reprinted there 
in 1870, and also in England. Though he devotes 
Lecture xi. to Rogers and Scott, xii. to Coleridge, 
xiii. to Southey and Lamb, xiv. to Byron, and xy, 
to Wordsworth, together with another on Hartley 
Coleridge, he utterly and entirely ignores Shelley, 
Mr. Charles Tomlinson’s vale volume on the 
Italian sonnet has an introduction, in which the 
learned author traces the rise and course of the 
English sonnet, but where there is no mention of 
its father, Thomas Watson; and in this course he 
is followed by Mr. Waddington in his English 
Sonnets by Poets of the Past, and by Mr. Hall 
Cane in his Sonnets of Three Centuries. There is 
not in either work a single specimen from so ex- 

uisite and copious a sonnet-writer as Thomas 
atson, nor any mention of him as a contem- 
porary of sonnet-writers so much inferior to him 
as Wyatt and Lord Surrey. C. M. L 
Athenzeum Club. 


Wittow ror tHe Forsaxex.—I know not 
from what period this appropriation may be dated, 
nor whether any reasons have been alleged for it, 
but would give what would seem to be the reasons, 
In The Herbal to the Bible, by Levinus Lemnius, 
the English translation in 1587 of a Latin work 
which first ap in 1566, we find the follow- 
ing—that the Jews hung their harps on the willow, 
“for that this tree is barraine, and looseth her 
blossoms, before the seed be ripe. Besides this it 
is bitter.” Such opinions would be cause enough 
for this common phrase and appropriation, unless, 
as might possibly have been, the Psalm 
itself gave rise to it. Neither Pliny, nor Bartho- 
lome, nor Batman in his Additions, contains, I 
may remark, such statements as are made by 
Lemnius, Br. 


Surerstition Stornoway.—The following 
cutting from the Glasgow North British Daily 
Mail of September 18 is worth preserving im 
“N. & Q.”:— 

“On a visit which we had the pleasure of making the 
other dey to the capital of the Lewis we were surpris 
to find the still prevalent strength of an old su tion 
that was at one time widely influential in It 
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would appear that the disease known as the ‘ king’s evil’ 
is very common in the island, including its chief town— 
the result, we presume, of poor living, and especially of 
a monotonous diet of fish. One of the islanders, a shop- 
keeper in a good way of business, telling of the preva- 
lence of the disease, from which his own children suffer, 
added the astonishing remark, ‘But we are getting a 

deal of good from the seventh son cure.’ This 
refers to the old practice of getting the seventh son in a 
family of that extent to touch the person afflicted with 
the Toone. The shopkeeper, on being expostulated 
with for his apparent faith in this absurd nostrum, 
frankly acknowledged that it was a superstition, but 
added that he had no doubt of its practical utility in 
many cases. From the tone of his remarks, indeed, it 
was evident that he had been resorting to it in the case 
of his own children.” AB 


Saerry Copsters.—The practice of imbibing 
iced drinks through a straw, imported from Ame- 
rica into England, is so generally supposed to 
have originated with our Transatlantic cousins, 
that it may be worth while to put on record a 
proof of its antiquity :— 

"Hoav xai rvpot Kai Kai 
olvos ev dé kai avrai 
ai Kai KdAapor évexewvTo, of 

dv pei(ous. ot éAdtrovs, yovata ovK Exovres. 

‘ovrous Tis AaBovra eis 7d 
orépa apitev.—Xenophon, Anabasis, iv. c. v. 
8. 26-7. Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Tae Ware to Repixer.”—In Aggas’s map 
of London, 1560, the road so styled, and shown as 
running across the upper end of “ Hay market” and 
“Hedge Lane” (Whitcomb Street, E.C.) could not 
have been on the site of the present Coventry Street, 
but must have been further north, more on the line 
of Brewer Street and Old Compton Street, because 
clearly shown as leading direct to the hospital of 
St. Giles. This way seems at that date to have 
been the road since called Piccadilly eastward only 
80 far as Swallow Street or Piccadilly Place, and 
that Vine Street indicates roughly its winding 
course for some distance further. I should be glad 
to know if I am right. Oxford Street and Holborn 
Tepresent the Roman road; but what occasioned 
the old curved detour by St. Giles? Was it to avoid 
@ tumulus ? or were any remains of a former more 
direct line found when New Oxford Street was 
made? I suppose the “waye to Redinge,” vid 
Holborn, was the route taken by the mayor and 
sheriffs when they went en calvalcade to meet the 
king at Knightsbridge according to custom, as 
they did on the Wednesday before the Purification 


B.V.M., 1257, to no purpose, for Henry III., send- 
ing forward an esquire, commanded them not to 
wait, as he would not see them. A. 8. Extis. 


“Repemproris Arma.” —In the in- 
teresting library at Wimborne Minster, Dorset, 
where many of the ancient volumes still retain 
the chains attaching them to the shelves, I lately 
saw an old book with stamped leather covers of 
curious design. The book is a thick one, 6] in. 
by 44 in., its title and date being:— 

“Theophbylacti Archiepiscopi Bulgarie in quatuor 

Evangelia enarrationes, jam nunc multo diligentius tum 
exactius, q’ antea, reuise atq* recognite. Toanne 
Oecolampadio Interprete. Evangelium secundum Mat- 
thzeum, secundum Marcum, secundum Lucam, secundum 
Joannem, Anno M.D.XXXII.” 
The front cover bears in sharp relief a kind of 
parody of a heraldic achievement. The shield 
bears the instruments of the Passion: the cross on 
a tomb, with the crown of thorns round it anda 
tablet inscribed I.N.R.I., a nail in each arm of 
the cross; then a palm branch, a sponge on a reed, 
a spear, hammer, pincers, hand, seamless garment 
and three dice, a face (on St. Veronica’s handker- 
chief), the money bag, lantern, and coins; all these 
in a space of less than two square inches. The 
supporters are a sheep and a goat. The helm is 
of no particular shape, with the usual foliage. The 
place of the crest is occupied by a pillar with the 
cock on it, in front of which are two scourges 
crossed saltire-wise, also two hyssops (?) similarly 
crossed. On each side of these, and filling up 
the corners, is a small shield, one bearing the 
letters 1.R. joined with a complicated knot, the 
other bearing a monogram of 1.N.R.1. Below all is 
a scroll with the words REDEMPTORIS MVNDI ARMA. 
The other cover of the book bears two stamped 
devices, one the royal arms of England, the other 
a Tudor rose with a legend round it which I had 
no time to decipher. Have any of your readers 
seen another copy of the book, and do they know 
any other instance of the display of “ Redemptoris 
Mundi Arma”? J. Atrrep Gorca. 

Kettering. 

[See “ Emblems of the Passion,” in “ N. & Q.,"" 5" 8, 
ix, 513.] 


James Sairn, or St. Aupries.—I should be 
much obliged for any information as to the family 
and wife of James (sometimes miscalled John) 
Smith, or Smyth, of Cannon’s Leigh, Devon, and 
St. Audries, Somerset, who was buried at the 
latter place Dec. 31, 1748. His wife Grace was 
buried there Feb. 27, 1745, and it is asked in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1834 if James Smith’s 
wife or mother was granddaughter of Hen 
Rowland, of Devon, and Elizabeth his wife ; but 
can find no answer to the question. James Smith 
had two sons buried at St. Audries, and at least 
four daughters, his coheirs, viz., Lavinia, wife of 
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William Fellowes, .; Frances, wife of Sir John 
Molesworth, Bart.; Elizabeth Anne, wife of Wil- 
liam Molesworth, brother of Sir John, and mother of 
Frances Marchioness Camden ; and Margaret, wife 
of Sir Charles Bingham, created afterwards Earl of 
Lucan. This last lady was married in January and 
in July, 1760—I believe the first time at Gretna 


n. 

In the obituary notice of Lord Lucan in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1799, his wife is stated to 
have been one of the Smyths of Long Ashton, 
co. Somerset, and this idea is borne out by the 
arms of that family being quartered in right of 
Frances Smith by Sir P. w. Molesworth, Bart. 
(Maclean’s Trigg Minor, i. 469); but 1 much 
doubt if there is any authority for the statement. 

Epmunp M. Bortz. 


Cot. Jonn Ersxine.—In Douglas’s Peerage, 
vol. i. p. 274, it is stated that Col. Hon. John 
Erskine (born 1661, died 1743), third son (by his 
second marriage) of David, second Lord Cardross, 
was appointed at the Revolution Lieutenant- 
Governor of Stirling Castle. He married four 
times, and his issue is detailed in the last edition 
of Burke’s Landed Gentry under “Erskine of 
Cardross.” Douglas in two places (vol. i. p. 276, 
and vol. ii. p. 387) mentions a Col. John Erskine 
as Deputy-Governor of Stirling Castle, his daugh- 
ter Margaret having married a son of the third 
Lord Cardross, and his daughter Helen having 
married in 1705 Sir William Douglas, Bart., 
ancestor of the Marquis of Queensberry. Who 
was this Col. John the Deputy? Was he the same 
as Col. John the Lieutenant-Governor? If so, the 
two daughters referred to are not mentioned among 
his legitimate issue by any of his four wives. If 
not the same, what was his place in the Erskine 
family, and whom did he marry ? Siema. 


Sruptanp, Istze or Purseck, Dorset (Hut- 
chins’s Dorset, by William Shipp and J. W. 
Hodson).—Vol. i. p. 644—In Domesday Book 
Studland seems to have been surveyed in three 

reels. “Stolland” was held by Haimo of the 

rl of Moreton. Almer held it in King 
Edward’s time, and it was taxed for three hides 
and a half. The pasture was one mile long and 
the same broad, and the wood was two quarentens 
in length and one in breadth. Thirty-two salterns 
there paid 40s., and the whole was worth 81. The 
mention of salterns, therefore, in this description of 
“ Stolland” leaves no doubt of its identity with 
Studland. There was anciently a castle at Stud- 
land, which King John visited in the years 1205 and 
1213. According to the Testa de Nevill there was 
one fee and a half in “Stodelande,” of the fee of 
Henry, son of Richard de Moret; and of those 
who did not hold im capite in this county the 
collectors rendered accounts of 40s. for two fees 
and a half of Henry FitzRichard, in Weston, 


Stodland, and Holewell. Before 3 Edward I. the 
manor of Stodland had belo to William de 
Derneford, who by feoffment conveyed it to 
Robert Walround. The latter, about 1269, 
53 Hen. III., conveyed it to the abbess of Tarent 
in frank-almoigne (Rot. — Tarent Abbey 
was founded 1230, 14 Henry III. 

Vol. i. p. 652.—The church of Studland, says 
Hutchins, dedicated to St. Nicholas, stands near 
the west of the parish. It is a small but very 
ancient building, and consists of a chancel and 
body, tiled, and a low tower on two semicircular 
arches which intersect each other, a style supposed 
not to be more ancient than the Conquest. Yet 
Ducarel, in his Norman Antiquities, says it was 
a Saxon building. Nearly the whole of Purbeck 
belongs to Lord Eldon, and Mr. Bankes, a relation 
of that family, said, the other day, how glad he 
would be to know more of the early history of 
Studland. 

I hope some of your learned readers will kindly 
contribute all they can as to (1) Haimo, who held 
under the Earl of Moreton ; (2) Richard de Moret ; 
(3) William de Derneford (Hutchins says that he 
“came out of Worcestershire”); (4) who built the 
church; (5) and the castle, an allusion to which 
still remains in the name of Castell Leyes. Is 
Hutchins right in his account of the origin of the 
name of Studland? Ricnarp F, Cuarrock. 

Kitwell’s Park, Barnet, Herts. 


A Wepewoop Svussect.—Some one among 
our readers learned in ceramic art may, per- 

ps, be able to enlighten the possessor for many 
years of a piece of pottery, with the name of 
“ Wedgwood” stamped into its back, as to what 
the subject is, which lately the learning of the 
Professor of Greek in a focal college failed to 
elucidate. In shape it is as a plaque for a chim- 
ay! oe and is about 15 in. long by 8 in. high. 
In the centre of the composition is a platform 
having two steps, the lower 3in. long, on which 
is one foot of a mature-aged, manly figure, the face 
bearded, around the head a fillet of leaves; he 
is holding a lyre, nine-stringed, which, it would 
seem, from what he holds in his right hand, he is 
about to play upon, and for the benefit of a man, 
fully robed, the head encircled with laurel, who is 
seated on a chair, the back and the legs of which 
are bent round to their terminations. Between 
this figure and the lyrist stands a female with 
outspread wings, her right hand approaching the 
lyre j the arms are uncovered, as are the feet of 
this and every other figure in the composition. 
On its left hand, behind the lyrist, is a ro 
figure seated on a right-lined block, figured along 
the yA on his head a rounded cap, fuller, as 
from the hair, on the poll than on the brow ; upon 
the left shoulder a spear rests. Above him floats 
a winged figure, round whose head is a fillet ; the 
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right arm is outstretched, the left, bent upwards, 
bears a double vase, oval-shaped. These five figures, 
all of a marble pure white on a rich deep cobalt 
blue, complete the composition. What does it 
represent ? M. 8. 


Supporters.—I can find no authoritative defi- 
nition of the riptive right of commoners to 
supporters. t is highly desirable that this 
jealously guarded right should be freed from all 
doubt. I would , therefore, Has the heir male 
in these cases a prescriptive right to the family 
supporters, or is it (surely it is not) vested in the 
heir general (i.¢., female)? Can it be transferred 
to the heir-general (or even to a descendant in the 
female line who is not heir general) by the College 
of Arms? I could name two families at the 
present moment whose claim to supporters is 
recognized by Ulster in his Landed Gentry, 
though it is derived from houses of which the 
are neither the heirs male nor the heirs oman 
lastly, Is it not a fact that supporters can, in 
England, only be granted by the Crown, and not, 
like coat-armoury, by the kings of arms ? R. 


Lorp Caancetton HaRpwIcKE AND De Trov’s 
History.—Clement 8. Palmer, in his catalogue of 
books for October, part xxiv., inserts the following 
anecdote of Lord Hardwicke after “‘Thuanus, Hist. 
sut Temp., Libri cxxxviii.”: “‘‘ Chancellor Hard- 
wicke is said to have been so fond of this admir- 
able work as to have resigned his office and the 
seals on ge to read it in the original language.’ 
Dr. Clarke.” What is the authority for this story ? 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


A Fourittep Propuecy.—I cull the following 
from the Times of Sept. 22, 1882; it is part of 
A delivered by Lord Selborne at Ottery 


“The Lord Chancellor referred to his personal asso- 
ciations with the county of Devon, mentioning that his 
first visit to the county was in company with the present 
Archbishop of Cantesbany, whose Fife, he hoped, would 

be preserved. They settled at Seaton as members 
of an Oxford reading party, under the late Dean of 
Wells, A Nonconformist minister, who was writing a 
poem on the beauties of Seaton, introduced this reading 

y, and, with prophetic insight into the future, 

wed upon one of its members a mitre and upon 
another the ermine of a judge.” 


Who was the poet, and what his peem? J. M. 


or THE Name or Lerrn.—The view 
from Leith Hill, when seen, as I last saw it on 
September 28, in a very transparent atmosphere, 
absorbs for a while all the thoughts; but since 
my return I have endeavoured without success to 
ascertain the meaning of the name. I suppose 
the pronunciation alone shows that Leith is not of 

eutonic origin. Is it connected with the Gaelic 
word “leithe ”"=greyness? Can any reason be 
assigned for the occurrence of a ic name of a 


place in that part of Surrey? And has that of 
the famous port of Edinburgh (formerly called 
Inverleith) any connexion with the same word ? 


W. T. Lyxy. 
Blackheath. 


oF THE Rarnsow.—In Lord Bacon’s 
Sylva Sylvarum, § 832 (ed. 1639), occurs the 
following : “Tt hath been observed by 
the Ancients, that where a Raine-Bow seemeth to 
hang over, or to touch, there breatheth forth a 
Sweet Smell.” Who are the “ancients” referred 
to? Does the belief still prevail ? 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Famity or Beavsarvire.— Where can I obtain 
information respecting this family? One John 
Beausarvire married Jane, daughter and coheir of 
John Tanke (0b. s.p.m., 1480), and had issue a 
son, William TBeausarvire, ob. s.p., and two 
daughters—Elizabeth, married to John Fisher ; 
and Julian, married to John Talbot. 


G. FisHer. 
429, Edgware Road, W. 


Fotk-Lore or THE Hawrnory.—I was lately 
told by a lady living in the county of Essex that 
the country people in her neighbourhood believe 
that if honthent is gathered and carried into the 
house, the head of the household will die. Does 
this superstition prevail in other counties, and 
can readers of “ ¥ & Q.” tell me of any other 
folk-lore connected with the hawthorn ? 

Hersert Rix, B.A. 

Science Club, Savile Row, W. 


Courts or Justice, Eprysurcn.—Are the 
costumes worn by the judges of the present day 
identical with those worn in 1736? What were 
the costumes of the sentinels who guarded crimi- 
nals? Is the Court of Justice for the trial of 
criminals the same as regards the interior as when 
used at the time of the Porteous riots in 1736, 
when five Lords of Justiciary sat? What was 
the costume of the mace-bearer ? J. B. 


Cor. Picotrr.—I wish to gain some in- 
formation as to the ancestry of Col. John Pigott, of 
Brockley, and Prospect, Queen’s Co., who married 
first Constantia Maria, daughter of Sir Roger 
Burgoyne, Bart., by whom he had issue Capt. 
John Pigott, sometime of Brockley, High Sheriff 
of Queen’s Co. in 1754; Frances Pigott, livin 
in 1764; and Constantia Maria Pigott, marri 
1752 to Col. Andrew Armstrong, of Gallen, 
King’s Co., ancestor of the baronet. Col. Pigott 
married secondly Catherine Babington (?), widow ; 
and thirdly Mary, daughter of Sir Christopher 
Musgrave, Bart., of Edenhall, and relict of Capt. 
Hugh Lumley. He died in 1763, having survived 
his son four years. Jxo, Piccorr. | 
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Eworavine sy Taytor or Barna, pate 1773 
or 1778.—In the foreground is a river, with a 
fishing boat containing a seated woman holding 
a child; a man stooping and another standing 
are pushing the boat off. Above them on the 
right centre is a large ruined building with fluted 
columns and ornamented capitals. Through the 
columns in the background is seen a. waterfall 
(river running round the bank on which the 
columns stand), and to the left of this is a building, 
very extensive and rather plain, suggestive of the 
Vatican. Is the engraving of any value, who is 
the painter, and what is the subject ? 


voN Honenxtone, or Barren- 
stety.—Can any of your readers give me a de- 
scription of the coat of arms of the above ? 

M. B. 


Tae Revisep Version.—Can any of your 
readers kindly furnish me with references to any 
lists of new words introduced by the revisionists 
into the Revised Version of the New Testament ? 
I am acquainted with the list contributed by the 
Rev. RB. Girdlestone to the pages of the Record, 
but believe that others have appeared. 


W. F. 
Worle Vicarage. 


Replies. 


POLL BOOKS. 
(6% S. iv. 208, 433, 477, 524; v. 94.) 


The heading of the MS. quoted as a “ North- 
amptonshire Poll Book, dated 1669” (6 §. iv. 
433), is “ The-ffreeholders booke for ye year 1698.” 
The 1698 has been overwritten to 1699. It is very 
complete, long folio in size, and may be consulted 
at the office of the Clerk of the Peace for the county. 

Mr. George Baker, in the catalogue of the sale 
of his Northamptonshire collection in 1842, gives 
the following list :— 

“Northamptonshire Poll Books—1702 and 1705, fol, ; 
1780, 4to. ; 1748, 4to. ; 1806, 8vo.; 1831, d4to.; reprint 
from 1702 to 1806, privately printed, 4to., 1832; from 
1702 to 1831, privately printed, 1882; Dec., 1832. North- 
ampton Poll Books—1708, MS.; 1727, MS.; 1734, MS.; 
1768, 4to.; 1774, 1784, 1790, 1796, 1818, and Songs; 
1820, 1826, 1830, 1831, 1832 (1835), 1887.” 

In Upcott’s Northamptonshire MSS, is the follow- 
ing entry :— 

“A list of names of the persons, together with the 
places of their freehold, who voted for Knights of 
the Shire for the County of Northampton, at the two 
last elections, viz. July, 1702, and May 17th, 1705. 
July, 1702, William Ward, Esq.; May 17, 1705, Sir 
Erasmus Norwich, Bart., High Sheriff. London, printed 
in the year mpccv. Folio.” 
In a sale at Puttick & Simpson’s, March, 1874, 
was a copy of “ An Account of the Poll at North- 
ampton, 17th and 18th August, 1727.” 


The following list of printed poll books per- 
taining to the county and borough of Northampton, 
city of Peterborough, and Stamford St. Martin, 
taken from my Bibliotheca Northantonensis, may 
be helpful to your correspondent :— 


County of Northampton, 

At Northampton, the Sth, 9th, and 10th of June, 1730. 
Candidates : Sir Justinian Isham, Bart., 2,171; William 
Hanbury, Esq., 2,000. 4to. 162 pases. No imprint. 

At Northampton, the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 18th days 
of April, 1748. Candidates: Valentine Knightley, Esq, 
9,008 ; William Hanbury, Esq., 2,082. Coventry, 1749. 
4to. 145 pages. 

At Northampton, the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of 
November, 1806. Candidates: Lord Viscount Althorpe, 
2,085; William Ralph Cartwright, Esq., 1,990; Sir 
William Langham, Bart, 1,331. Northampton. 8yo, 
117 pages. 

On the 7th, 9th, to 23rd days of May, 1831, when 
Viscount Althorpe, Chancellor and Treasurer of His 
Majesty's Exchequer, &c., and Viscount Milton were 
duly elected. Northampton. 4to. 156 pages, 

Supplement to the copy of the Poll in May, 1831, and 

ublished under the direction of a Select Committee, 
Northampton. 4to. 48 pages. 

In the years 1702, 1705, 1730, 1745, and 1806, at 
Northampton. Reprinted from Poll Books in the pos- 
session of Mr, George Baker. Northampton, 1832. 4to. 

At Northampton, on the 7th, continued during the 9th, 
and closed on the 23rd day of May, 1831. Northampton, 
1831. 4to.—Another edition. Northampton, 1831. Royal 
8vo, 176 pages. 

Yorthern Division. 

On the 18th and 19th December, 1832. Oundle, Syo. 
120 pages. 

On the 18th and 19th days of December, 1832, bein 
the First Election under the Reform Act 2 William IV. 
Kettering, 1833. 8vo. 88 pages. 

On the 18th and 19th December, 1835. Northampton, 
1836. 4to, 65 pages. 

On the 7th and 8th days of August, 1837. Kettering, 
1837. S8vo. 113 pages. 

On the l4th day of December, 1857. Northampton. 


1858. 8vo. 
Southern Division, 

On the 8th and 9th days of July, 1841. Northampton. 
8vo. 119 pages. 

On the Ninth and Tenth days of August, 1847. 
Northampton. 8vo. 127 pages. 

On the Third day of April, 1857. Northampton. 8vo. 
123 pages. 

On the 23rd day of November, 1868. Northampton, 


1869. 8vo. 
Borough of Northampton. 

The 17th of March, and thence continued by adjourn- 
ment from day to day to the lst April, 1768, with ar 
Appendix. Northampton. 4to. 75 pages. In the pos- 
session of T. Scriven, .. is a plan of Northampton at 
the great election of 1768, with sections in which every 
house is marked with the name of the occupant. Sir 
George Osborne and Sir G. B. Rodney and the Hon. 
Thomas Howe were the candidates. In connexion with 
this election, a tobacco-box, with the words “ Spencer 
Howe and Liberty” upon it, was presented after the 
election to every elector who voted for Howe. Howe 
was supported by Earl Spencer and Sir James Langham, 
and the two Sir Georges by Lord Halifax and the Earl 
of Northampton. Some very curious documents relating 
to this election, in support of the petition against the 
two Sir Georges, are in my possession, which are quoted 
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in Rambles Round-About, by Mr. De Wilde. In a volume 
of the Garrick correspondence (MS.), in the Foster 
Collection, there is a letter from Arthur Murphy to 
Garrick (on theatrical business), dated “ Northampton, 
14th March, 1768,” The postscript is as follows: “ The 
Election is fixed for next Thursday, Lord Spencer 
offers fifty and sixty pounds a Vote. At present the 
two other Lords have the majority, but how matters 
may fluctuate between this and the poll it is impossible 
tosay. I wish my Lord Spencer does not entertain us 
with a riot. I shall go to Town as soon as it is over, but 
I believe the poll will last 2 or 3 days. Adieu once 
more! Iamin as much good humour as it is possible 
for a defeated general to possess.” 

In the year 1774. Northampton, 1774. S8vo. 28 pages. 

In the year 1784. Northampton, 1784. 8vo. 27 pages. 

The 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 21st days of June, in 
the year 1790. Northampton, 1790. 8vo. 26 pages. 

The 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, and 30th days of May in 
the year 1796. Northampton, 1796. 8vo. 29 pages. 

On the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 
25th, 26th, 27th, 29th, and 30th days of June, in the 
year 1818. Northampton, 1818. 8vo. 28 pages. 

On the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th days of March, 
in the year 1820. Northampton, F. Cordeux, 1820. 8vo. 
31 pages.—Another edition. Northampton, J. Fr 
1820. 8vo. 31 pages. 

On the 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 19th, and 
20th days of June, 1826. Northampton, J. Freeman, 
1826. 8vo, 44 pages.—Another edition. Northampton, 
T. E. Dicey and R. Smithson, 1826. 8vo. 43 pages. 

On the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th days of August, 1830. North- 
ampton, F. Cordeux, 1830. 8vo. 44 pages.—Another 
edition, with Appendix. Northampton, J, Freeman, 
1830. 8vo. 51 pages. 

On the 2nd, Srd, 4th, 5th, and 6th days of May, 1831, 
and a Scrutiny of the same Election on the 16th to the 
30th days of the same month. Northampton, Frs. Cor- 
deux, 1531. 8vo. 59 pages. 

On the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th days of May, 1831. 
Northampton, J. Freeman, 1831. 8vo. 75 pages. 

On the 11th and 12th days of December, 1832. North- 
ampton, 1833. 8vo. 50 pages. 

On the 7th and 8th days of January, 1835. North- 
ampton, J. Bonham, 1835. 8vo. 45 pages.—Another 
edition. Northampton, J. Freeman, 1835. 8vo. 47 pages. 

On July 25, 1 Northampton, J. Freeman. 8vo. 
43 pages.— Another edition. orthampton, Cordeux & 
Sons, 1837. 8vo, 68 s.—Another edition, North- 
ampton, C.S, Adkins. 8vo. 43 pages. 

_ On the 7th day of July, 1852. Hestheunten. A large 
single sheet.—Another edition. Feap. 8vo. 48 pages. 
a the 28th day of February, 1857. A large single 


On the 29th day of April, 1859, Northampton. A 
large single sheet. 
_ July 12th, 1865. Northampton, A large single 


The City of Peterborough. 

January, 1835, to which is subjoined all the Addresses, 
Handbills, &. Stamford. 12mo. 54 pages. 

On July 28, 1837, to which is prefixed a Reprint of 
the Addresses, Squibs, kc. Peterborough. 8vo. 58 pages. 

~ the 7th, 1852,to which is subjoined the Addresses, 
Peterborough. 12mo. 56 pages. 

The 17th November, 1868, with Analysis. Peter- 

bh. 8vo. 66 pages. 


Stamford Baron. 
For the Borough of Stamford and St. Martin’s, Stam- 
ford Baron, the 11th of December, 1832. Stamford. 
8vo. 22 pages. 


For the Borough of Stamford and St. Martin’s, Stam- 
ford Baron, July 31, 1847. Stamford. 12mo. 20 pages. 
Joun Taytor. 
Northampton. 


The following are the particulars requested by 
Mr. Mason :— 

Cambs, 1705. Fol. pp. 14. No printer’s name or 
es of publication. Poll taken May 24. Candidates: 

ir Rushout Cullen, Bart., 1,326 ; Sir Roger Jenyns, Kt., 
i — Piggott, Esq., 1,263; John Bromley, 

‘Herts, 1727. Small 8yo. pp. 79. No printer's name or 
place of publication. Poll taken September 7. Candi- 
dates: Sir Thomas Saunders Sebright, Bart., 1.424; 
Ralph Freman, Esq., 1,012; Charles Cesar, Esq., 2,021. 
The Suffolk poll book, 1702, I have not seen ; it 
is mentioned in Davy’s MS. collections. 

Tnomas Birp. 
Romford. 


Burtter’s “ Hupisras,” Parr IIL, 1678 (6 
S. vi. 108, 150, 276).—I fear my note on this sub- 


» | ject was not so clear as I meant it to be. The 


question of editions and issues is one of some 
interest. May I, therefore, say that I reject the 
statement in Lowndes, that there was only one 
edition in 1678 but two states of it? I think there 
were two distinct editions printed, and there may 
be several states of each. tom under the impres- 
sion that the first edition was the one “ Printed 
for Simon Miller, at the sign of the Star at the 
West End of St. Paul's, 1678”; this has many 
misprints, and a list of errata was subsequently 
printed. I designate this edition A. What 
Lowndes terms the second state I call the second 
edition, because, though “ Printed for Simon 
Miller,” &c., like A, it is almost wholly, if not 
entirely, newly set up. I especially draw attention 
to the letter x in the head-lines from page 63 to 


222, quite distinct from the heading in A and 
identical with the heading used throughout in the 
1674 edition of Hudibras, parts i. and ii. “ Printed 
by T. N. for John Martyn and Henry Herring- 
man,” &c. Hence I consider this a distinct edition, 
designating it B. Possibly T. N., the printer, was 
Mr. Thomas Newcombe, who left a silver bowl to 
the Stationers’ Company, which was presented to 
them by his executor Mr. Henry Herringman. It 
is to be observed that Hudibras, part ili., was an 
independent publication, and the first genuine 
edition, it is said, was published oy Simon Miller 
as a complete volume by itself. It is true that 
Martyn and Herringman, who had published parts 
i. and ii. in 1674, brought out a new edition of 
parts i. and ii. in 1678. I have never seen a copy 
of part iii. with that date published by them, and 
the fact that they oS gente i. and ii. alone 
that year makes it highly probable that they did 


not publish part iii. The copies of Hudibras of 
1678, having all three parts complete, which I have 
seen, are all made up from the separate issues of 
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two or more publishers. If Dr. Ivoresy has an 
edition of part iii. with the date of 1678, and 
which is a distinct edition from those I have 
described as A and B, I hope he will fully describe 
it. If, on the other hand, it isa state or issue of 
either of them—and as he says that page 157 is 
rinted 175, which is the case with A, 1 should 
imagine it belonged to that edition—then it would 
be interesting to know what grounds there are for 
considering it a first issue. I should be glad if 
he would Kindly allow me to see the volume. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Foreion Prace-Names (6™ v. 305, 472; 
vi. 58, 92, 137, 211).—Among the place-names I 
hear more or less frequently mispronounced are— 


Badia for Badia. 

Bastia for Bastia. 

Pavia for Pavia. 

Masea Marittima for Marittima. 

Nocera for Nocéra. 

Brindisi for Brindisi. 

Otranto for Otranto. 

C. Passtro for Passaro. 

Taranto for Taranto. 

Udine for Udine. 

for Spalatro. 

ll Venéto for Véneto, 

Lepanto for Lépanto. 

Forli for Forli. 

Arqua for Arqua. Byron himself goes wrong about 
this—“ They keep his bones at Arqua where he died.” 

Posilippo for Posilippo. 

Portici for Portici. 

Resina for Résina. 

Trapani for Trapani. 

Trastevére (doubtless through confusion with Bel- 
vedere) for Trastévere. 

The following names of churches, among others, 
too, seem to be stumbling-blocks: Sta. Licia for 
Lucia, 8. Giacdpo for Gidcopo. Also S. Niccolo 
and 8. Nicdla, according as they may happen to 
be spelt, though both are male names. And §. 
Anastasio (male) and Sta. Anastasia (female) are 
apt to mislead, 

In Provence, where the Italian habit begins to 
prevail of turning the final consonant into an 
additional syllable, the tourist cannot be expected 
to divine that he has to pronounce— 

Privas as Privasse. 

Aubenas as Aubenagse. 

Carpentras as Carpentrasse. 

Miramas as Miramasee. 

Chateau Arnoux as Chateau Arnousse. 

Nyons as Nyonce. 


8. Remy as 8. Remisy. 


And yet, though in the north, where final con- 
sonants are mute, Brest is pronounced with the 
two final letters sounded, t, with the same 


spelling, in the midst of this southern contrary 
usage, is contrariwise pronounced Cré’ (Cray). 

Of Spanish names it is the exception to hear 
one pronounced right. R. H. B. 


Exizasetu, Countess oF Rocuester (6" §, vi. 
27, 112).—As no satisfactory reply has appeared to 
the Rochester queries, I may state that the dates of 
the countess’s birth, marriage, and death are not, I 
believe, recorded in any work. She was the only 
child of the last Malet of Enmore by Untia, 
daughter of Francis, Lord Hawley. The present 
house of Malet is descended from a cadet of the 
great house of Malet of Enmore, but branched off 
at an early period, and was, therefore, only dis- 
tantly related to the triste hérititre. She had one 
son (the last earl), who died within a year of his 
father, and three daughters, of whom the eldest 
married twice. Her representative by her first 
marriage is my father (Burke’s Extinct Peer 
1866; Landed Gentry, 1879), by her second, ‘tee 
Earl of Warwick. The representatives of the two 
younger daughters are the Earls of Sandwich and 
of Lisburne. Mynors Bright’s edition of Pepys 
gives curious information as to her portrait, assert- 
ing that the one published in Grammont’s Memoirs 
was that of some other lady, supposed to resemble 
a “triste héritiére,’ a genuine likeness not being 
available. It is pointed out that, from Pepys’s 
description of her—“ the great beauty and fortune 
of the North” (read West)—and of her doings, we 
should have expected her to be anything but 
triste. I have in my possession a miniature of 
her, possibly by Cooper, taken in her young days, 
and suggesting the consummate flirt which we know 
her (from Pepys) to have been. Her married life, 
however, may have rendered her sad enough. 

M. A. also asks for the crest, supporters, and 
motto of the Earls of Rochester. Their crest (a 
demi-panther gardant arg., pellettée enflamed ppr., 
ducally gorged gu.), like their arms, was derived 
from their ancestors the Wilmots of gener 
an ancient family whose pedigree is record 
in the Visitations of Oxfordshire (Harl. Soc.). 
The earls were descended from a younger branch, 


seated at Newent, in Gloucestershire.* This, 


however, seems wholly unknown to Ulster, who 
assigns no ancestry in his Extinct Peerage to 
the first Lord Wilmot. Young Charles Wilmot 
laid the foundation of their fortunes by going 
out to Ireland, in the time of Elizabeth, as 
a page to the famous Norreys (afterwards pre- 
sident of Munster), son of an Oxfordshire peer, 
Lord Norreys of Rycote. Of the Wilmot sup- 
porters, the dexter, a unicorn or, ducally gorged 
ge was derived from a charge on one of the 

ilmot coats, while the sinister, a panther gardant 
arg., pellettée enflamed ppr. (? ducally forsee 
gu.t), repeated the family crest. The Wilmot 


(* The descent of the Wilmots, Earls of Rochester, 
from Edward, of Witney and Newent, second son of 
John Wilmot, of Stodbam, who died 1508, is clearly 
stated in Burke's Gen. Armory, 1878. ]} 

+ The panther appears not to be gorged in the College 
of Arms records, but Ulster is probably right in gorging 
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motto I have seen recorded in a MS. rage 
in possession of the Earl Marshal. t was 
JAY SERVY ET OBTENU, which evidently refers to 
Henry Lord Wilmot (often confused with his son) 
obtaining the coveted earldom of Rochester in 
reward for his services to the royal cause, and 
specially his escort of Charles II. during his escape 
from Worcester fight. 

It may be worth mentioning that Ann, the 
dowager coyntess, whose chaplain preached the 
sermon alluded toin “ N. & Q.,” was a daughter of 
that gallant royalist, Sir John St. John, and first 
cousin to the celebrated Mrs. Hutchinson. Col. 
Hutchinson was able to befriend Lord Wilmot in 
one of his daring expeditions to England under 
the Commonwealth, and this service was grate- 
fully remembered at the Restoration by his widow, 
the Countess of Rochester, whose signature headed 
a royalist petition* in favour of Col. Hutchinson. 
The relation between the two ladies seems to have 
been hitherto unnoticed, and it is difficult to 
imagine a more complete contrast than is afforded 
by the husbands of the two cousins, Col. Hutchin- 
son, the typical Puritan, and Lord Wilmot, the 
reckless Cavalier. J. H. Rovunp. 

Brighton, 


Wittram Setwoop, CrocxmaKker (6 §, vi. 
167, 278).—William Selwood was admitted a 
freeman of the Clockmakers’ Company of London 
in 1633. He was admitted as a “ brother,” having 
been previously admitted to his freedom in some 
other company. The Clockmakers’ Company of 
London was incorporated by Charles I. in 
1631; William Selwood was, therefore, one of 
the early members of the company. Mary Stuart 
dlied in 1587; it is, therefore, not probable, if 
possible, that she could have been in possession of 
«clock made by William Selwood, who must have 
been of great age in 1633 if he had made a clock for 
the queen before 1587. But it is possible that his 
father may have exercised the same trade before 
him, as was not unusual, and have borne the same 
name, for in 1641 a John Selwood was admitted, 
who may have been a son of William, which would 
show that the trade was hereditary in the family. 
H. A. W. suggests the name of Sethwood, but I 
find no such name among the members of the 


- company, 


_ The description of the clock as a skeleton clock 
is very vague ; and if Mr. Hare could give acloser 
description of the clock, and especially of the 
escapement, I might be able to give a more definite 
reply, having paid much attention to clocks and 


it, for I have seen it so blazoned in a work of the period. 
It would, moreover, have been an Irish grant. It is 
referred to in the Clarendon MSS. 
* This document is to be found in a report of the 
Hist. MSs, Commission, but the naive indexer inserts 
name as simple “ Rochester, Ann.” 


watches, of both of which I have a large and 
curious collection. The clock very probably is one 
of those described by H. A. W., known in the trade 
by the name of “ button and pillar clocks.” These 
originally had brass doors at the sides to enclos- 
the works, but are seldom seen with them now, 
and when the doors are removed may be called 
skeleton clocks for want of a better name. 

The nature of the escapement may probably 
decide the point. No clocks had pendulums 
before 1660, and if the clock in question has one 
it must have been altered, and the pendulum 
added after that date, when Huyghens in Holland 
applied the pendulum (previously invented and 
suggested by Galileo) as a governor of the move- 
ment of clocks, and Ahasuerus Fromantil, a Dutch 
clockmaker, exhibited them in London, and all 
the world went to see the new pendules, as they 
were called, which name is still in general use in 
France. This Ahasuerus Fromantil was admitted 
into the Clockmakers’ Company in 1655, and was, 
therefore, then well established as a clockmaker in 
London. 

Previous to 1660 the movements of clocks were 
governed by a horizontal balance-wheel, similar to 
that of a watch, and if the clock still retains that 
unaltered it is a great curiosity, for on the dis- 
covery of the use of the pendulum old balance 
clocks were altered to pendulum clocks, as going 
much better and with more regularity, and it is 
very likely that Queen Mary’s clock may have 
undergone that process after 1660; but in her 
time it could have had no such escapement, and 
if it now has a pendulum that has been a sub- 
sequent alteration; and unless William Selwood 
lived to 1660, he never could have made a pen- 
dulum clock. This matter is curious and inter- 
esting, as tending to elucidate the history of this 
and many other clocks. 

Ocravius Moreay, F.S.A. 

The Friars, Newport, Mon, 


Navicators 1n JAPAN, A.D. 1613 
(6 §. vi. 28).—The volume described by Mr. 
Henpriks is a most interesting memorial of two 
of the earliest pioneers of English commerce in 
the East. The date, according to our modern 
reckoning, should be Feb. 20, 1614, as Richard 
Cock did not arrive in Japan till June 11, 1613. 
He was captain-merchant of the factory established 
by the East India Fellowship at Firando, in Japan, 
at the instance of William Adams, a seaman who 
had been left behind by an English ship that had 
been compelled to take shelter in Japan, and who, 
through his skill in navigation, had risen to high 
distinction in the service of the State. Aftera 
few years’ stay in the islands, Adams addressed a 
letter to his ‘‘ unknown friends and countrymen,” 
and the result of his communication was 


despatch of the good ship Clove, under the com- 
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mand of Capt. John Saris, with orders to open 
commercial relations with Japan. Capt. Cock 
remained in charge of the factory until 1623, when, 
owing to the successful competition of the Dutch, 
he was compelled to retire from Japan with his 
associates, “ honoured by the esteem of the higher 
classes, blessed and regretted by the humble in 
condition.” So terminated the first attempt of 
the English to establish a direct trade with Japan. 
Of the estimation in which he held William Neal- 
son, a proof is given in a letter addressed by 
Adams to Sir Thomas Smith, under date Jan. 14, 
1616/17. Capt. Cock had, three years previously, 
sent a factory to Cochin-China ; but as neither the 
goods nor the men returned, he despatched Capt. 
Adams to take the matter in hand. Capt. Adams 
remarks that “ Mr. Cock had thought to a sent 
Mr. Wm. Nellson with mee, but hauing such need 
of his pressence, that indeed hee could not miss 
a This was probably on account of Nealson’s 
ability as a navigator. I have condensed the fore- 
going particulars from Mr. Rundall’s Memorials 
of the Empire of Japan, issued by the Hakluyt 
Society in 1850, to which I would refer Mr. Hev- 
DRiks should he require further information. 
At p. 75 is a fac-simile of the autograph of 
Richard Cock, which it may, perbaps, interest 
Mr. Heyrixs to compare with that upon the 
title-page of the book in his possession. Capt. 
Cock’s diary, unless, with other valuable docu- 
ments relating to navigation and commerce, it has 
been destroyed in recent years (cf. Markham’s 
Indian Surveys), is still preserved in the archives 
of the India Office. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputane, 


Tax “ Dicest,” Boox IV.: Commen- 
Tartes, &c, (6 S. vi. 268).—It is far from easy 
to offer suggestions on this subject without some 
precise data as to the purposes for which a com- 
mentary or translation is required. It is an obvious 
thing to name Von Vangerow and Puchta, but it 
may be more directly useful to note the publica- 
tion by Sir Nathaniel Lindley of a portion of 
Thibaut’s well-known work on the Pandects, under 
the title of Introduction to the Study of Juris- 
prudence, being a Translation of the General Part 
of Thibaut's “System des Pandekten Rechts,” 
London, 1855, reprinted 1879. I am unaware 
that Prof. Holland and Mr. Shadwell have trans- 
lated any part of the Digest. Among Latin com- 
mentaries the Exercitationes of Boehmer rank high. 
Even in these days it would seem like playing 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark were I to 
omit Pothier’s Pandecte Justinianee in naming 
works on the Pandects. There is a French trans- 
lation of the Pandects.by Hulot and Berthelot, 
Les Oinquante Livres du Digeste, &c., trad. en 
Frangais avec le Texte en regard, Metz, 1803, 
mentioned by Prof. Rivier in his valuable Intro- 


duction Historique au Droit Romain (Brussels, 
1881). The edition of Pothier by Bréard and 
Neuville (Paris, 1817-23) also comprises a trans~ 
lation. Dr. Irving’s Introduction to the Civil Law 
may be named in English, while the relative portions 
of the treatises of Van Wetter, Cours Blémentaire du 
Droit Romain, second edit., Ghent, 1875-6, and 
Maynz, Cours de Droit Romain, fourth edit., 
Brussels, 1876-7, would no doubt be consulted 
with advantage. With regard to Voet, I am afraid 
that Sir Roland Wilson’s proposed work did not 
meet with sufficient encouragement, as he has not 
continued it. But the one part published is, I 
understand, out of print. Other portions of Voet’s 
Commentaries have been translated by members of 
the English and South African Bars, and published, 
like Sir Roland’s, by Messrs. Stevens & Sons, 
London. They include the Contract of Letting 
and Hiring (bk. xix. tit. 2), by William Solomon, 
B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; the 
Direct and Indirect Actions of Mandate (bk. xvii. 
tit. 1) and the Action of Partnership (bk. xvii. 
tit. 2), by T. R. Innes, LL.B, Advocate of the 
Supreme Court, Cape of Good Hope ; and Part IT. 
Servitudes (bk. viii.), by Leigh Hoskyns, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. These, I learn, are 
all still to be had. It may be worth while to 
mention a Table des Commentaires de J. Voet sur 
les Pandectes, published at Brussels in 1841. 
©. H. E, Carmicnart. 
New University Club, 8. W. 


“Tar or Accounts, &c., Basincstoxs” 
(6 S. vi. 249, 278).— Table of St. Erasmus.—The 
day of this saint was June 2, or (as some say) 
June 3. The Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists 
will supply whatever is known of his life. 

Dossattes.—Small custards; generally written 
doucet: “ A lytell flawne” (Palsgrave, see Hall.) ; 
“ Plans, flawns, custards, egge-pies ” (Cotgrave). 

Syse.—A kind of wax-taper: “ Syse, waxe 
candell, bougee” (Palsgrave, Hall.) ; probably from 
the Norm. Fr. sis, sise, six. A quartern of syse 
means, apparently, four in number (Lat. quaternto). 
In the Wardrobe Book of Edward L (1299) twenty 
pounds of wax are assigned to John de Langford 
at an obolus per pound. In 1558 wax was evi- 
dently dearer. 

Gemeousse.—A corrupt form of gemels (O. Fr. 
gemeaus), a pair of hinges. As the “ mendynge of 
the gemeousse of the skool howsse door” cost six- 
pence, it is evident that skilled labour was highly 
paid in the year 1565. 

Clames.—A variant of clamp; but clame de- 
noted an iron clasper used in supporting or holding 
together stone-work or wood-work in a building. 

Twist.—This word seems to have retained its 
old meaning of a supporting fork. In Wright's 
Vocabularies (supp. to Alfric’s Voc.), i. 56, we 
have “ parastates, a mcest-twist,” not a mast-rope 
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(as some have explained it), but a mast-support. 
The parastates was formed of two pieces of wood 
which were nailed in a slanting direction to the 
mast, to strengthen it ; the primary sense being, 
one who stands by on the flank (Liddell and Scott, 
z.v.). For the use of twist, in the sense of four- 
chure, see Nares, s.v. The word twister is still 
ased by carpenters for a kind of girder. J. D. 
Belsize Square. 


“Nycratopia” “ HEMERALOPIA,” 1. E., 
anv Day Buinpyess (6""§. iv. 162, 387).— 
I was permitted to draw attention to the proper 
meaning of these two words, as established by Dr. 
Greenhill in a letter written at the request of Mr. 
Tweedy, the editor of the London Ophthalmic 
Hospital Reports, which appeared in them, and 
was also reprinted. The correctness of the opinion 
has been recently vindicated by Mr. Tweedy him- 
self in an article in vol. x. pt. iii, which has also 
been reprinted (London, Harrison & Sons, St. 
Martin’s Lane, 1882). 

This goes over the same course, but makes some 
additions. In the preliminary remarks there is 
one with which the readers of “N. & Q.” will 
agree, and which may serve as a good reason for a 
recurrence to these words : “The convenience and 
necessity of preserving the signification of words 
untainted is obvious” (p. 2). There is also a 
classified list of various writers who have used the 
terms either correctly or incorrectly as the case 
may be. In this there is one rather remarkable 
omission of a correct interpretation, which I ven- 
ture to supply. The Greek lexicon in common 
use with English students before Liddell and 
Scott’s was compiled by a physician, Dr. James 
Donnegan, who inserts the following notice in his 
Lexicon, Lond., 1831, s.v.: “Nuxradwria, a 
disease consisting in loss of vision by night, the 
sight returning by day. Aristot., Gener. Anim, 
v. 1, in a similar sense (in et. Coray), Hippoc. 
Prorrhet., sec, xl., Coray on Hippocr. De Aere, &c., 
p- 40. 

The care which was taken by Dr. Donnegan in 
this notice, however short, is evident to tie readers 
of Dr. Greenhill’s and Mr. Tweedy’s remarks ; 
for he makes use of the two most famous passages 
for the authority for the use of the word in Aris- 
totle and Hippocrates, and also anticipates both 
Littré and these writers in appealing to Coray for 
a better reading of the sentence in the Prorrhetics 
upon which they all alike insist. And this he 
takes from the same work to which they refer, 
Coray’s Traité des Airs, des Eaux et des Lieuz, 
Paris, 1800, vol. ii. p. 45, sqg. (Tweedy, p. 9, 
mote 3), 


The accuracy of Dr. Donnegan is further shown 


by his omitting to guess at the corresponding term, 
ypepadwria, as if it had been used by Greek 
Physicians, Mr. Tweedy points out that 


“ The late Sir William Lawrence was not content to 
accept the common reading of the Hippocratic text, 
but in order to justify the use of the word heme- 
ralopia to denote night-blindness, actually states, 
‘ Hippocrates uses the term hemeralopia to denote night- 
blindness, and we may as well follow his example’ 
(Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, Lond., 1844, p. 584), 
whereas Hippocrates does not use the term hemeraloma 
at all.”"—P, 9. 

It has more recently been shown by Dr. Greenhill 
(Letter, u.s., p. 2) that suepadwria is now known 
to occur once in ancient Greek and Latin writers, 
that is, in Pseudo Galen (Introductio seu Medicus, 
Galen, Opp., t. xiv. p. 768, 1. 8). 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Wasuine Macatyes (6 §. vi. 189).—Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates is certainly wrong in giving 
1862 as the date of the first appearance of washing 
machines in England ; but it may possibly be true 
that in that year one special variety of washing 
machine was introduced. What Southey meant 
was undoubtedly the machine known in Lincoln- 
shire as the dolly. It is a tub standing on legs, 
into which fits a flapper or dash which works on 
pivots at thetwoends. The tub has a lid, through 
which the handle of the flapper projects. Another 
kind of dolly is like a barrel with “ works” inside 
it, somewhat similar to those of a churn, which 
are turned by a handle. A third sort is a narrow, 
upright, circular tub, into which a dash fits. Each 
of these three kinds of dolly is, I believe, far 
older than 1807, the year in which Espriella’s 
Letters were published. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


I think Mr. Apperson is mistaken in adopting 
so late a date for the appearance of washing 
machines in England. He will find upon reference 
to the Abridged Specifications, under the head of 
“ Washing and Wringing Machines,” in the library 
of the Great Seal Patent Office, that, as earlyas 1691, 
one John Tynacke took out letters patent for an 
invention of “A way by an engine to be worked 
by one or more men for the well and more easy 
oyling and dressing of leathers and cloath.” It is 

o set forth in the letters patent to this invention 
that it “may be of great use to all such as doe 
worke at those and some other trades, and may be 
also applicable to the raiseing of water, washing of 
cloathes, milling of sugar canes,” &c. The next 
patent is one of Roger Rogerson, dated 1780, 
entitled “ An entire new machine called a laundry, 
for the purpose of washing and pressing of all 
sorts of household linen, wearing apparel, and 
other things.” Altogether there have been about 
fourteen patents for washing machines taken out 
previous to the year 1800. Henry Lennane. 

Great Seal Patent Office, 


Ricwarp Barry, Seventn Eart or Barrr- 
morE vi. 209):—The Gentleman’s Magazine 
(vol. lxiii. 1, p. 284) gives a somewhat more detailed 
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account of the earl’s death than is found in Burke, 
&c. On Sept. 23, 1794, Capt. Williams, of the 
Foot Guards, married the Countess of Barrymore 
(see Gent. Mag., vol. Ixiv. 2, p. 862). This could 
not have been the earl’s mother, as she died in 
1780. There is no mention of his having been 
married. He was succeeded by his elder brother 
Henry, who died in 1824. In 1814, the third 
brother, “ Hon. and Rev. Augustus Barry,” is men- 
tioned as heir presumptive to the title, but he 
must have predeceased his brother. Eliza Cogh- 
lan, sister of the eighth earl’s wife, married, 1805, 
the “Duc de Chartres”; her death is announced 
in 1817 as the “ Duchess of Castries.” Who was 
the Count Melfort who married in 1788 the earl’s 
only sister ? Sioma. 


Tumstepown Dick (6 §. vi. 168).—This sign 
has its origin from the short-lived protectorate of 
Richard Cromwell, which lasted only for a few 
months, from Sept. 3, 1658, to May 13, 1659, 
when he retired into private life. 

Joun Picxrorp,’ M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The Adventurer, No. 9, 1752, says:— 
**Tumbledown Dick, in the borough of Southwark, is 
a fine moral on the instability of greatness and the con- 
sequences of ambition.” 
As such it was set up in derision of Richard Crom- 
we Everarp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I have always understood that this sign had | Phillimore 


a satirical reference to the short protectorate of 
Richard Cromwell, which seems to be confirmed 
by the following passage, which I find in a scarce 
book entitled :— 

“ England's Shame ; or, the Unmasking of a Politick 
Atheist : being a full and faithful relation of the Life 
and Death of that Grand Impostor Huen Perens, By 
William Yonge, Dr. Med. 12mo. London, 1663. 

“ And thus did he rule the roast amongst that rabble 
of Heresies, until Tumble-down-Dick accepted of the 
Government,” &c.—P. 86, 

J. E. Mittarp, D.D. 


There is a hill not far from here, on the road to 


St. Nicholas, which bears the name of Tumbledown 
F, C. Binxseck Terry. 


Tae Countess Dasn (6" §. vi. 189).—Im- 
— by reverses of fortune, Cisterne de 

urtiras, Viscountess de Saint-Maur, under the 
assumed name of Dash, had recourse to literature 
to supply the ways and means. Gifted with the 
es of a ready writer and the command of = 

1 and elegant language, the Viscountess published 
romances and novels in rapid succession. Of the 
most admired of her works may be mentioned,— 
Les Bals Masqués (1842, 2 vols. 8vo.), a collection 
of novels; Le Comte de Sombrewil (1843, 2 vols. 


8vo); La Sorciére du Rot (1861, 5 vols, 18mo, 
Un Crime Mysterieux (1863, 3 vols. 8vo.) ; 
Bague Empoisonnée (1866, 3 vols. 8vo.); Comment 
tombent les Femmes (1867, 18mo.). In 1864 
the authoress published a choice selection of 
romances in thirty-four volumes 18mo. To the 
best of my belief none of her writings has been 
translated into English. Born in Paris about the 
ear 1805, the Viscountess died in the same city 
September 9, 1872. Cf. Dictionnaire des Contem- 
porains; les quatre premidres édit. 


Witiiam Prarr, 
[The fifth edition gives Mars.] 
Vapereau, Dictionnaire des Contemporains, says 
that N—— Cisterne de Courtiras, Vicomtesse de 


Saint-Mars, better known as the Comtesse Dash, 
was born about 1805, and took to literature in 
consequence of heavy pecuniary reverses. Her 
first novel, Le Jeu de la Reine, was published in 
1839, 2 vols. 8vo. She died September 2, 1872. 
The list of her works as given y M. Vapereau, 
and which is not complete, includes twenty-seven 
distinct tales. G. M. 
Harrow. 


Tae Deans or Arcues (6 S. vi. 189).—A 
list of these will be found in Newcomb’s Reper- 
torium, i. 440-6. In Haydn’s Book of Dignities 
(8vo, 1851), p. 253, down to Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust, who died Feb. 20, 1852; 1852-8, Sir John 
Dodson, died April 27, 1858 ; 1858-67, Stephen 
Lushington resigns ; 1867-75, Sir Robert Joseph 
illi resigns ; 1875, Lord Penzance. 

L, 


Lixpsay Famity (6" §. vi. 127).—If C. 0. W. 
will refer to Sir John Maclean’s History of Blis- 
land, the first of his work on the deanery of Trigg 
Minor, he will find the pedigree of the De Toeny 
race, which was submitted by Sir John to the 
late Earl of Crawford. If this fails to satisfy 
C. C. W., let him write to me. “Appnv. 


SHotanp (6" §, iv. 409).—Is not the first 
syllable of this name derived from the A.-S. scaga 
=Icel. ay a shaw, wood? Cf. Shawlands, a 
village in Renfrewshire. May not the shoe in 
Shoebury have the same origin ? 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Tue Crock or THe Houses or PARLIAMENT 
(6™ §. vi. 189).—See Clocks and Locks, with a full 
account of the Great Clock at Westminster, by E. 
Beckett ison, published by Weale, Holborn, in 
1857. R. H. B. 


Tae Extinction or Pictisn (6" vi. 241). 
—While reading the interesting note under this 
heading it occurred to me that the writer had not 
noticed or had neglected those indications which 
point to the great probability of the Picts having 
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been the Gaels who occupied the whole of the south 
of Britain until driven out by the Belgic Kymri, 
the entire country a then known as Albania ; 
but the Kymri finally drove them to take refuge 
in Ireland and Scotland, which last retained the 
name of Albanach until the intrusion from Ireland 
of the Scots, who finally gave northern Britain its 
enduring name. As these events took place many 
centuries ago, it is not surprising to find that the 
language the Gaels took with them into the north 
has become so modified, especially in Ireland; but 
it is an interesting fact that the present High- 
landers of Scotland still retain the name of Gael 
and call themselves Albanach. It would have 
been of great interest if Mr. J. Hatt could have 
traced when the characters, now called “ Kymro- 
Roman,” used in the inscriptions he mentions, 
first reached Scotland, as, if those attributed to the 
time of St. Ninian are of that date they could not 
have been derived from Ireland, but must have 
come direct from Britain, the more rational sup- 
position without trustworthy evidence, which can- 
not be expected to be forthcoming now. 
E. G. Jonzs. 


Tae Ossutstone (6" §. vi. 125).—There is a 
street in Somers Town, N.W., so called, but why I 
have been unable to discover. As there seems to 
be no certainty that this stone stood at Hyde Park 
Corner, might not this street being so named in- 
dicate its site? A. 8. E. 


Forses’s “ Cantus” (5 xii. 
408).—In reply to Mr. Stevenson’s query, I may 
state, as it appears never to have been answered 
in “N. & Q.,” that the second edition of Forbes’s 
Cantus, Aberdeen, 1666, 4to., was dedicated to 
Gilbert Gray, Lord Provost, and to the other 
magistrates and councillors of the city of Aberdeen. 
The third edition, Aberdeen, 1682, was also dedi- 
cated to the magistrates and town council, Sir 
George Skene, of Fintray, being Lord Provost. I 
would very much like to hear of the whereabouts 
of a copy of the first edition of 1662. Lowndes 
gives a reference “ Chalmers pt. iii. 481, supposed 
unique.” There is not a copy in the British 
Museum. Six songs were omitted in the second 
edition. What were they named? 


64, Bo J. P. Epmonp. 


Tae Revisep Version or tut New Testa- 
MENT (6 S. vi. 144, 255).—Is it certain that Bp. 
Ellicott and Archdeacon Palmer are the writers 
of the pamphlet The Revisers and the Greek Text of 
the New Testament ? If so, the bishop quotes him- 
self as an authority on 1 Tim. iii. 16 (p. 5), which 
is odd. The historical account of the text is a heavy 
brief for the revisers, with very special pleading in 
defence, but that it is “a refutation of the charges 
made in the Quarterly Review” is questionable. 


As to the revised translation the defence is also. 
doubtful. Is the revision in St. Mark xi. 3 sense ? 
How could the owners of the ass “send him back- 
hither” who had not gone from the speaker's 
place? The pamphlet says it is ‘an example of 
St. Mark’s attention to detail”; but the new ren- 
dering is not detail, it is redundancy, for which 
St. Mark is not remarkable. On the same, v. 8, 
“branches which they had cut from the fields” 
is defended extensively; but as fields have not 
branches and trees have, surely the old is 
better. The elaborated defence of the change- 
in 1 Tim. iii. 16 is too long for examination in 
“N. & Q.,” but it is allowable to say that there 
lacks here the “ overwhelming ” or even “decidedly 
preponderating” evidence which the writers approve. 
as decisive. On St. Mark vi. 20 the defence is 
brief if not thin, That Herod heard John “ gladly,” 
and yet “when he heard him he was much per- 
plexed” is a perplexing statement and not necessary 
to have been made. Then, once more, as to the- 
text and textual changes. The Bishop of Gloucester 
wrote publicly that there had been “no compro- 
mise”; but we now know, on the written testimony 
of at least two foremost names on the revision list, 
that there was “ out-voting” by a “brute majority” 
(no disrespect !); and till we know as to disputed 
texts who were opponents to the changes adopted 
there can be no confidence in the authority of the 
change, for the best names may be —- * the. 


Cove, Farnborough. 


Is Fripay aw Untuccy Dar? vi. 147, 
298.)—Dr. G. Pitré, the collector of Sicilian folk- 
lore, lately sent me a small collection he has made. 
of Friday superstitions, showing that while Friday 
passed as —— for many matters, it was pro- 
pitious to love and marriage through the protection 
of Freya, so that “ Friday’s child” would be less. 
liable to be crossed in love than another. There 
is a good chance, therefore, for Count Andrassy. 
Nevertheless, in Rome there is no proverb I have 
more often heard than :— 

** Giorno di Venere, giorno di Marte 
Non si sposa, non si parte.” 

While this was passing through the press the 
note at p. 286 brought the coincidence of Tuesday 
(giorno di Marte) being unlucky in the Levant 

. Has any one met this further west or north 
than Rome ? R. H. 


Tue Buckennams or SUFFOLK 
6% S, vi. 107, 151, 270).—I can, at any rate, help 

rn. Mavpsxay, if he will let me do so, in one 
respect. The “authority” who explains Buccan- 
hém as “the home of the beech trees” had better 
be neglected; for such a solution is impossible. 
In Anglo-Saxon, Buccan-hém can only mean “the 
home of Buck,” taking bucca, a buck, as a personal 
name. The A.-S. for “home of bucks” is Buc- 
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cena-ham. Buccan is the genitive singular, and 
buccena is the genitive plural. When the Anglo- 
Saxon declensions become known to “ every 
schoolboy,” in the next century, many sources of 
confusion will disappear. 

Water W. Sear. 


In the parish of Old Shoreham, co. Sussex, is 
an estate which is known by the name of Buck- 
ingham. It was held in 4 Henry IV. under the 
manor of Ruspar, by Thomas de Bokingham. 

In the will of John Caryl, of Warnham, co. 
Sussex, dated March 9, 1565, is mention of his 
son Thomas Caryll and Dorothie his wife, who 
was sister and heir to John Buckenham, Esq., 
son and heir of Thomas Buckenham, son and heir 
of George Buckenham and Margaret his wife, who 
was daughter and heir of —— Heathe, Esq. 
Thomas Grill died Nov. 23, 1563, and Dorothy 
died in February, 1558. They left issue. 

In an inquisition taken at Norwich Castle, 
June 7, 1569, on Thomas Carrell, Esq., deceased, 
is the following :—“ He and Dorothy, his wife, 
daughter and sole heir of Thos. Buckenham, Esq., 
deceased, were seized in fee, in right of the said 
Dorothy, of the manors of Carehall, &c., in Nor- 
folk. She died before her husband, who d. 
Nov. 21, 6 Eliz. [1563]. John Carrell is son and 
heir of the said Dorothy, and was seven years of age 
at his father’s death.” 

I hope the above may prove of use to Mr. 
Mavpstay. A pedigree of the Caryl family may 
be seen in Elwes and Robinson's Castles, &c., of 
Western Sussex, p. 253. D. G. C. E. 


Tue PRONUNCIATION OF ER AS AR iii. 4, 
353, 393, 457; v. 150, 194).—Mar. W. T. Lrxw 
observes that steorra, the Anglo-Saxon for star, 
has never, so far as he is aware, been spelt ster in 
English. In looking over Mr. Quaritch’s last in- 
teresting catalogue of the literature of fiction, I 
have remarked (p. 770) the following quotation 
from Pynson’s second edition of Lydgate, who, 
speaking of Chaucer in his prologue, calls him— 

** He that was of makying soverayne 
Whom all this lande of right ought preferre 
Sithe of our language he was the lode-sterre.” 
w. P. 


Pcrcnase (6% v. 387 ; vi. 14).—The follow- 
ing may be cited in illustration of the use of the 
phrase “ twenty years’ purchase ”:— 

“ You abuse your advantage over me, madam—lI really 
dare not go—I am on guard over this other Miss here ; 
and if I should desert my post, my life were not worth 
minutes’ purchase.” 

F, C. Brrxeeck Terry. 


“Foors’ Parapise” (6" §. 7, 139).—Dr. 
Brewer, in his Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
thus states, with reference to the Paradise of 
Fools, that the Hindus, Mahometans, Scandi- 
navians, and Roman Catholics have devised a 


place between Paradise and “ Purgatory” to get 
rid of a theological difficulty. If there is no sin 
without intention, then infants and idiots cannot 
commit sin, and if they die cannot be consigned 
to the purgatory of evil-doers; but not bei 
believers or good-doers, they cannot be pl 
with the saints. The Roman Catholics place them 
in the Paradise of Infants and the Paradise of 
Fools. -F. ©. 


Tue Lecerp or tHE Isis (6 vi. 48, 98),— 
That there is some symbolical meaning in the 
combination of the ibis, the tortoise, and the 
serpent is extremely L perp but it is not very 
likely that any legend will be found to explain it, 
I would, however, draw attention to the fact that 
something of the same idea may be seen in Chinese 
and Japanese bronze candlestic In these, how- 
ever, the tortoise plays a less conspicuous part, 
not serving as a support to the bird, but being 
placed on the lotus leaves on which the latter 
stands. The bird also appears not as an ibis, but 
astork. The serpent is absent, but is represented 
by the twisted stem of a lotus-flower which forms 
the sconce for the candle. The general resem- 
blance of the whole to the group of the ibis, tor- 
toise, and serpent is too decided to be merely 
accidental. The meaning or legend, if there be 
any, would probably be found in 


Rixe Superstition (6" §. vi. 9, 135).—I have 
often seen a friend wear a ring made in the same 
way as that described by A Owr, and procured, 
for the same purpose, from single young women. 

P. F, GanTItioy. 


Parcument Witts (6% §. v. 110, 237, 378; 
vi. 138).— 

“The will, with seven codicils of Sir John Edward 
Swinburne, Bart., late of Capheaton, and of Edlingham, 
Northumberland...... bears date the 7th of February, 1843, 
ae The original will is written on five large skins of 
parchment, and the codicils on paper.”—Zllustrated 
London News, Nov. 17, 1860, p. 457. 

E. H. M. 


Tae Correw Norra anp Sovran (6" 5S. v. 347; 
vi. 13, 177).—The curfew is rung still in Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, every night at 8 o'clock, and 
morning bell every day at 6 a.m. What is the 
origin of the latter? Both bells are rung through- 
out the year. Cc. G. C. 


The curfew bell is still rung every night at 
8 o’clock at Bury St. Edmunds. 
Wa. FREELOvE. 


Pore ALexanper VII.: Parat ConcLaves 
(6 S. vi. 128, 235).—The Vatican was the place 
for conclaves from 1455 until the transfer to the 
Quirinal in 1823. See miles Papal Con- 
claves, p. 104. 

Montrose. 


. Woopwarb. 
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Newron’s Humuiry S. v. 128, 237; vi. 
117)—Surely he was quoting the well-known 
saying of St. Augustine, so often the theme of the 
medieval painters. If not, it is a curious coin- 
cidence of ideas in two great minds, R. H. B. 


Waite=Ustit (6" §. iv. 489 ; vi. 55, 177).— 
Will Mus Rusticvs excuse a schoolmaster suggest- 
ing that in the first passage quoted by him donec= 
as long as ; and that in the second (Verg., dn. i. 
265) dum has the force of until? Morris trans- 
lates, “ Till the third summer seeth him king o’er 
the Latin heads”; Conington, “Till summers 
three have seen him reign.” In the passage from 
Horace donec hasa purely “temporal” sense ; the 
line of Virgil supplies an instance of “a temporal 
sentence with expectation.” We find in Verg., 
Eel, ix. 23, “ Tityre, dum redeo, brevis est via, 
pasce capellas ”; in illustration of which Dr. Ken- 
nedy quotes Ter., Ad. ii. 1, 42, “ Delibera hoc, 
dum ego redeo,” a much better instance of the 
combination of the two meanings of while and 
until. I need not add that éws is similarly used 
in Greek, the accompanying mood of course vary- 
ing according to the sense. 

. J. F. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Political Institutions: being Part V. of the Principles 
4 Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. (Williams & 
orgate). 

Tuts is in one sense the most important contribution to 
the series of books dealing with the principles of socio- 
logy that Mr. Spencer has set himself to produce. It 
treats of subjects very prominent now in the minds of 
historical students, and it cannot fail to afford consider- 
able information upon, and to influence the future 
course of, the labours of all who are paying attention to 
the political institutions of man. But with all the wealth 
of illustrations at every step of progress in Mr. Spencer’s 
work, there is an uncomfortable sensation that many 
questions as to how the evidence of savage man and 
civilized man is to be used in working out the problem 
of sociological evolution are still unsettled and urgently 
require answers. We cannot, of course, go into this 
subject in the short space allotted to us here; but, to 
state our view briefly, we would ask whether, in the 
first place, Mr. Spencer does not sometimes depend too 
much upon the particular literary form of the evidence 
he quotes? Secondly, whether the institutions of any 
one tribe can, without modifications, be called upon to 
a evidence as to several successive stages of evolution ? 
rdiy, whether evidence not utilized by Mr. Spencer 
should not be reckoned with before thorough conclusions 
pon the principles of sociology can be arrived at. That 
questions can be asked suggests an @ priori arrange- 

ment of the book before us; for if some evidence ma 
be rejected, if some may be separated from its surround- 
facts, we have conclusions derived not so much from 
evidence itself as from the manner of using it. 
are the general views with which we finish a study 

of Mr. Spencer's last contribution to scientific thought. 
We prefer stating them thus to merely recording our 
= reciation of the wonderful philosophical powers 
which this work exhibits, In each of the departments 


of political life into which the book is divided, we have- 
the line of development mapped out before us, and im- 
portant side-lights thrown upon every branch of the 
subject. Particularly interesting, we may observe, is 
the chapter on loeal governing agencies and its inci- 
dental illustrations of early gild life; and, indeed, 
throughout the book there are many problems of Eng- 
lish history which receive a new and altogether unex- 
pected solution, but not the less welcome on that account 
to all students of early English politics. 


Visits to Remarkable Places. By William Howitt. A 
New Edition, Cond d. (Longmans & Co.) 
We believe that more than forty years have passed away 
since the first edition of this book was published. Though. 
it was of a kind little calculated to attract the attention 
of those who write for or read reviews, it had a wide 
circulation, and many of us who were children then can 
trace our first love for the historical associations of the 
things we see to a reverential study of William Howitt’s 
delightful pages. The copy before us is somewhat 
abridged. The omissions have been carefully_made, for 
we do not find any one of our favourite passages wanting, 
and all, or nearly all, the old woodcuts are there, includ- 
ing the lovely one of “ The Strid,” which Walbran, the 
Yorkshire antiquary, reproduced in his Summer's Day- 
at Bolton Priory, and was wont to affirm to be as g 
as anything ever engraved by Bewick. We wish the 
proprietors of the copyright had submitted the text not 
to revision but to judici tation. The book is 
now somewhat of an antiquity itself, and there are 
sages in it, which were accurate according to the best 
nowledge of the time, which are now simply misleading, 
and have in their present uncorrected state a tendency 
to prejudice readers against assimilating the solid know- 
ledge which the book contains. We allude to the use of 
the term Saxon to indicate what is now certainly known 
to be Norman architecture (pp. 78, 210, 355), to the 
assertion that King Alfred “founded and endowed the 
University of Oxford” (p. 176), and to the additional 
currency given the horrible fable that it was once the 
practice to immure faithless nuns. Before this book is 
again reprinted—which we trust may be very soon—we 
hope that those responsible for it will read what the late 
Archdeacon Churton wrote on this painful subject in the 
Report of the Associated Architectural Societies, vol. ii. 
p-311. Noman of his time, and very few of any time, could 
describe scenery of the gentler order so well as William 
Howitt. These pages are full of beautiful word pictures, 
which are none the less pleasant to read because they 
= no sign of effort. The description of the neigh- 
urhood of Durham is especially noteworthy. It is, we 
feel assured, accurate as to what it was forty years ago, but 
it is true no longer. The coal and iron industries have 
rendered a once lovely country very far from beautiful. 


Old Church Plate of the Diocese of Carlisle, with Makers 
and Marks. To which is added an Account of the 
Municipal Insignia and the Corporation and Guild 
Plate of Carlisle. Edited by R. S. Ferguson, M.A. 
(Carlisle, Thurnam; London, Bell & Sons.) 

Tuts book has been most carefully piled bya b 

of fellow workers, Ten gentlemen and one lady have 

laboured upon it, and the result is a most useful and 
interesting catalogue of almost every article of eccle- 
siastical plate in the diocese. To the student of old 
silver, as well as to the local er pei and the ecclesio- 
logist, this collection will be found of great interest. It 


is to be regretted, however, that it was not taken in 
hand sooner, for in the North, as elsewhere, the restless 
desire for change has prompted the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities in more than one instance to divest themselves of 
their old plate and supply its place by something more- 
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in the manner of the present taste. This is asad mis- 
take, These old vessels, though in some instances not 
beautiful, bad associations such as can never gather 
around their more ornate successors. Three centuries 
of change had swept over England since many of them 
were made, and ten generations of men and women now 
at rest had from them partaken of the holy eucharist. 
There are other reasons as well as the purely sentimental 
ones why these old chalices shou!d be preserved. Almost 
all the older English plate was melted down in the dis- 
astrous years between 1642 and 1653, and it is to the 
Church plate that we have mainly to look for examples 
of a date prior to the Restoration, The book is well 
illustrated and elaborately indexed. Altogether it is 
one of the most carefully compiled antiquarian books 
that it has ever been our good fortune to examine. 


John Ruskin: Aspects of his Thought and Teachings. 
By Edmund J. Baillie. (Pearce.) 
Mr. Baruxre is an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Ruskin, 
and has published a — of upwards of sixty pages 
of somewhat disconnected remarks concerning the special 
excellences of hishero. Before we read the book we could 
not but be somewhat prejudiced against it by the frightful 
woodcut portrait of Mr Ruskin which the evil genius of 
author or publisher has caused to be bound up therewith. 
Why this has been done we ate at a loss to conjecture, 
To our certain knowledge it is very unlike the gentle- 
man it professes to represent, and it is not a work of 
art that has any beauties independent of portraiture to 
recommend it, Though written, as we should imagine, 
in haste, and probably without a complete set of Mr. 
Ruskin’s books at hand, Mr. Baillie’s pages are of con- 
siderable interest and some permanent value. We esti- 
mate Mr. Baillie’s hero perhaps as highly as he does, 
but we do not think that all sides of his teaching are 
equally instructive; and we should have been more 
yo had the purely artistic and literary portions 
n brought more prominently forward, even if we had 
lost thereby some political speculations, In the former 
Mr. Ruskin is supreme; in the latter—though even 
there we in a great degree go along with him—he has 
many competitors, and the truth or untruth of some of 
his speculations cannot be finally settled until the present 
generation has passed away. 


The Midland Antiquary, No, 1 (Sept., 1882). Edited b 
William F, Carter, BA (Birmingham, Houghton 
Co.; London, Simpkin & Marshall). 

‘We welcome this fresh sign of Mercian life and culture. 

Mr. Carter is doing good service in two ways, firstly by 

reprinting the local “ Notes and Queries” which ap- 

peared in 1861-3 in the Birmingham Journal, and su 
sequently in the Daily Post ; and secondly, by originating 

a new and permanent medium for intercommunication 

on subjects of antiquarian interest in the Midland 

Counties. Among the contributions in this latter field 

‘we may specially name the commencement of extracts 

from the paris isters of Aston-juxta-Birmingham, 

and from the churchwardens’ accounts of Badsey, Wor- 
cestershire. We sincerely trust that the Midland 

Antiquary will meet with the support which it deserves 

we the counties illustrated of old by a Nash and a 
ugdale, 


Tur Bradford Antiquary, Part II. t., 1882), keeps 
up its high character, alike as the Feet of the Brad- 
ford Historical and Antiquarian Society and as a reper- 
tory of interesting archzological and historical notes. 
The present part is illustrated by a couple of photo- 
graphic =< of members of the Calverley family as 
well as by sketches of the remarkable ero of anti- 
quities on Baildon Moor described by Mr. W. Glossop. 


These last include a series of cup and ring mar 
similar to those which have been discovered in other 
parts of the United Kingdom, and which, we may add, 
are not without strong analogies to rock markings in 
Scandinavia and in the Canary Islands. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. are about to 
publish a cheap edition of the illustrated reissue of 
Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, edited, with notes, bringing it up 
to date, by Mr. F. G. Heath. The third edition of 
Forest Scenery, which was revised by Gilpin himself, and 
which forms the text of Mr. Heath's reprint, is not in 
the British Museum. 

J. C. Nrwmo Barn to issue a new 
ibrary edition, in ten volumes, of Dr. Lingard’s History 
of England, with all the copyright additions, 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Ciericus (Bolton).—The Italian Jesuit De Petra 
Sancta, who flourished in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, ascribes it to the reign of Achaius, contem- 
porary of the Emperor Charlemagne, and considers it 
the oldest device on record. He gives “lacesset,” not 
“lacessit,” teste Seton’s Scottish Heraldry, s.v., p. 257. 
Lyon King is King of Arms of the Order of the Thistle, 
and in the insignia of the Lyon office the Scottish lion 
holds a thistle in his dexter paw. This shield seems to 
be traceable no further back than Sir Alexander Erskine 
of Cambo, who was appointed Lyon in 1681. But Mr. 
Seton engraves it, as from a seal, with the date 1673, and 
says that it is believed to be older than Sir Alexander's 
time. You might consult the treatises of Nisbet and Sir 
George Mackenzie, 

H. G. (“ Harvest Moon ”).—At a certain part of every 
lunation, in consequence of the different angles which 
the moon’s orbit makes with the horizon, she rises for a 
few successive nights at shorter intervals of time than 
at any other part of that lunation. This peculiarity is 
most noticed in the autumn when the moon is near 
full. For that reason it is then called the harvest moon; 
and the greatest shortness between the intervals of 
successive moon-risings will be nearest the full moon for 
that moon which is full at the time of the autumnal 
equinox (September 21). This peculiarity alone consti- 
tutes the so-called harvest moon, and therefore that 
moon is most truly the harvest moon the full of which is 
nearest to September 21. But the preceding and follow- 
ing moons have it in a less degree; and the O 
moon is often called the hunter’s moon. 

Tue Rev. E. MarsHatt, Sandford St. Martin, Steeple 
Aston, Oxon., writes :—“I find among the envelopes for 
the enclosure of a book-plate one without an address. 
Should I fail in identifying the sender, in which case he 
will not receive a copy by October 30, I beg the favour 
of a post-card.” 

W. H. 8. (Yaxley Vicarage).—For a “ Rodges-Blast,” 
see “ N, & Q.,” 6% 8. ii, 11, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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